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BY BUSINESS AMERICA 


La Monte Safety Papers have re- 
ceived endorsement unparalleled 
in the history of check protection. 
» » Here is a product, developed 
70 years ago to safeguard the 
transfer of funds, that has won 
widespread recognition. » » Today 
it is specified for checks and oth- 
er negotiable instruments by out- 
standing business organizations 
from coast to coast, including more 
than 75% of the nation’s 100 larg- 
est banks. The positive protection 
against alteration and counterfeit- 
ing provided by La Monte Safety 


Papers is essential to good bus 
ness practice. » » Desirable, toa 
are the extra prestige and adver 
tising value which result from @ 
sociating your organization wi 
a product that is a recognized 
leader in its field. » » And if 
desire the utmost in distinction. o 
well as safety, your individud 
trade mark design may be incc 
porated in the paper itself. » » W 
will be glad to send you samp 
of the different La Monte Safet 
Papers, including special desig 
for Corporations and Banks. 





THIS LITTLE CARD OFFERS 


SO MUCH PROTECTION 
TO BURROUGHS USERS 


Only a Burroughs service man, directed and 
paid by Burroughs, carries this 1941 credential 
card. It is your assurance that he is qualified 
to service your Burroughs equipment because— 


He is trained at the Burroughs factory. 


He is instructed regularly about the adjustment, 
inspection and other service requirements of all 
Burroughs machines, including the latest models. 


He installs only genuine Burroughs parts. 


His work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


Burroughs service, reasonable in price and as near 
as your telephone, is one of the major reasons 
why business enterprises make their decision in 
favor of Burroughs equipment. 


Burroughs maintains more than 450 service centers. Uni- 
formly efficient local service—readily available to every 
Burroughs user—extends to every county in the United 


States, to every part of Canada, and to foreign countries. BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 


Ppdays Burrou 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LES 
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DEFENSE Through THRIFT 


* x * 


ATIONAL PREPAREDNESS that 
N we must achieve does not mean 

men, guns, planes, munitions 
and materials alone. 


It means a United Nation building 
all of its efforts, resources, and cour- 
age to the end that we, in these 
United States, shall become so strong 
that no country will ever challenge our 
right to carry on our philosophy of 
government or our right to continue 
our way of life. 


The first line of American defense 
begins on the doorstep of every Amer- 
ican home. All of us have a responsi- 
bility in the problem of National De- 
fense regardless of whether or not we 
participate specifically in the busi- 
ness of armaments. 


In facing this responsibility there 
must be a concerted and unified effort 
between the purposes of government 
and private enterprise. 


In providing billions for defense, 
the nation is, in effect, buying a life in- 
surance policy for all of its citizens. All 
of its citizens must make some con- 
tribution to the cost of that insurance. 


Knowledge, initiative, enthusiasm, industry and thrift are 
the symbols of our political and economic philosophy and we 
cannot succeed as a nation nor long endure unless all of our 
people have complete faith in that philosophy. 


Thrift is more than the practise of saving money. It is also 
the wise expenditure of money. This two-way formula of thrift 
must be accepted, approved and vitalized not only by all of 
our people but by all of those representing our people in 
every branch of Local, State and Federal Government. Those 
representing us in government must also encourage the habit 
of thrift with the people and create the necessary incentives 
to make that habit attractive. The building of our defense 
in the shortest possible time is far more important than 
forcing further reforms in the distribution of our national 
income. Politieal expediency must not jeopardize our National 
Security as it did in France. 

Thrift plays a vital part in our psychological preparedness. 
Workers must have machines before soldiers can have arms; 
this is the first essential of defense. Workers and soldiers alike 
must have confidence in security for their own families if 
they are to work and fight efficiently; this is the basis of our 
nation’s morale. 


All of our people must make a contribution to this national 
morale. Statesmen, politicians and all the representatives of all 
the people must apply the two-way formula of thrift in con- 


“Christmas @lub 
: PAYMENT 


10. 


OE THIS WEER 


“You've Had All You’re Going To Get” 


* FF fF 


serving our national economy. They 
must reinforce the principles that 
encourage a system of free enterprise, 
and abandon the principles that seek 
to establish a system of State Security 
Capitalism. In this way investment 
capital will receive a reward in earned 
income above present abnormally low 
rates and the incentives for thrift will 
be revitalized. 

Business men must operate con- 
servatively and wisely and use every 
effort to control unwarranted price 
advances and give to labor a constant 
and proper reward. 


Labor, too, must freely give efficient 
and conscientious effort and turn a 
deaf ear to racketeering union officials 
who would seek to destroy that effi- 
ciency and seek to destroy constancy 
of production operations. 


Bankers have a most important 
responsibility in building and main- 
taining the essential foundations ofour 
economy. They must create among 
the people a firm conviction that 
their savings are welcome. They must 
use their prestige to influence legis- 
lation that will glorify and not penalize savings. 

CHRISTMAS CLUB, A Corporation, for more than a quarter of 
of a Century has continuously worked to inspire a thrift con- 
sciousness among all of the people. 


During that span of time, CHRISTMAS CLUB, A Corporation, 
has liberally spent its funds in nationally promoting the name, 
idea and plan of Christmas Club and many bankers have 
credited those activities with initiating many of the permanent 
savings accounts that have been started by 28,000,000 people 
in the banks of our country in the past 30 years. 


The foresight of CHRISTMAS CLUB, A Corporation, that 
sponsored in this country a new idea that has provided an 
open highway to security for millions who have taken the first 
step to thrift, influenced by its promotional activities, reveals 
the terrific power behind a sound idea that is scientifically 
advertised and energetically developed. 


Success is constantly being won. It is never. finally achieved. 


We solicit the active support of every bank and savings in- 
stitution which derives some measure of benefit from the use 
of the name of Christmas Club and from the spade work 
we have done in accelerating the public acceptance of the 
plan and idea of Christmas Club—so that further successes 
may be their reward and ours, and so that our efforts in the 
national development of thrift will intensify the nation’s 
effort in the development of Defense. 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 


A CORPORATION 
341 Madison Avenue, New York City 


The organization thet gave the name of Christmas Club its advertising value and constantly promotes Its usefulness 
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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1940 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND DvuE FROM BANKS a ae ee 

U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED . _— 

STATE AND MuNICIPAL ice RITIES 

Stock OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK . 

OTHER SECURITIES . ; ‘ 

Loans, DiscouNTs AND Nennees” Aucaneamens. 

Sannin HovuseEs 

Oruer Reat Estate . 

MortTGAGES . ; . 

CusTOMERS’ Aeicngesaes: baseanete : 

OTHER ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


CapiTaL Funps: 
CapiTaL Stock 


UnDIVIDED iti 


DivipenpD PayaB_e Fesruary 1, 1941 . 

RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . 

RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. 

Deposits . ? 

ACCEPTANCES Cvecineuen Ree ee ae os 
LiaBILITy AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND Denison BILLs . 
OrHER LIABILITIES 


me des $100,270,000.00 
SURPLUS . . + 6 et ae ok. ae a 
36,212,199.17 


. $1,672,535,043.37 


1,098, 107,661.27 
131,015,063.03 
6,016,200.00 
173,132,797.85 
664,189,467.87 
35,302,430.54 
7,370,349.59 
10,379,106.94 
15,987,575.78 
10,367 650.56 


$ 236,752,199.17 
5,180,000.00 
11,271,350.40 
1,396,654.73 
3,543,337,564.42 
17,854,436.92 
230,671.42 
8,380,469.74 


$3,824,403,346.80 


United States Government and other securities carried at $181,325,330.00 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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We Appreciate City Correspondents’ 


Services 


Business and personal services given freely by city banks are 
of great benefit to their correspondents. Banking service in 
smaller places can be just as complete as it is in larger cities. 


ERHAPS we are inclined to 

take for granted the many 

splendid services city banks 
extend to us. 

I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity, however, to say that these 
services are greatly appreciated. 
They are of very definite business 
and personal benefit to us. 

Never have we asked for any 
service that we did not get. The 
city banks are always eager to 
share their experiences and facili- 
ties with those country banks which 
maintain deposits with them. 

It is surprising to me sometimes, 
to experience tremendous cordiality 
even though our bank’s deposit may 
be very small. We have more than 
one correspondent in some of the 
larger cities, and sometimes, our 
balance in one of the correspond- 
ents is quite small, nevertheless, we 
get all of the services that we could 
wish from every correspondent. 

It seems to me that we have 
learned some lessons from these 
city banks which we can apply at 
home. We can see how much we 
appreciate cordial service and that 
inspires us to give cordial service 
to our own customers. 


By C.D. SPALDING 


President, Albany National Bank, Laramie, Wyoming 


While many services are avail- 
able, there are six of which we take 
rather frequent advantage. The six 
are the following: 

1. Prompt service on collections. 

2. Prompt reports on unpaid 
checks. 

3. Telegraphic transfers of funds. 

4. Information on securities. 

5. Confidential facts on credit. 

6. Cordial assistance to visiting 
officers or customers. 


Six Of The Many 
Correspondent Services 


1. Prompt service on collec- 
tions. 


2. Prompt reports on unpaid 
checks. 


3. Telegraphic 
funds. 


4. Information on securities. 

5. Confidential facts on cred- 
its. 

6. Cordial assistance to visit- 
ing officers or customers. 
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transfers of 


While prompt credit of items is 
not needed for balances as much 
now as it was at one time, prompt 
collections are still important. In 
our part of the country, we are able 
to lend a good proportion of our 
deposits, and so we want our float 
to be of as short duration as pos- 
sible. 

Even more important is the 
prompt report on unpaid checks. If 
a check is refused for any reason, 
we want to know about it just as 
soon as possible, so that we can take 
care of the local situation by charg- 
ing it back to our depositor and 
getting in touch with him before 
the matter is delayed too long. 

If we want to build up a balance 
in some other bank, or if some cus- 
tomer wants a quick transfer of 
funds, we can arrange that through 
our city correspondents. While we 
know that this is commonly done 
through the Federal Reserve Bank, 
nevertheless it is a valuable service 
and one of which we take frequen’ 
advantage. 

We get splendid service in con- 
nection with information on secu- 
rities from two of our New York 
correspondents. It is hard for us to 
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DELAYED REPOp,. 


Would you fit into this picture? Is the management of your bank slowed down by a 
lack of accurate credit facts—of efficient collection—of quick reports on unpaid checks— 
of complete security information? Then you should be using, to a greater extent, the 
valuable services which your city correspondent so freely offers to you. 


understand how these banks can 
afford to render such a good service 
as they do, but, of course, when 
they are preparing this material for 
a great number of banks, the cost 
per bank perhaps is not so much. 
Nevertheless, we are impressed 
with the fact that our account is 
not metered, and information is 
given unsparingly regardless of our 
balance. 

It is quite often that we need 
some confidential facts on credit. 
It may be credit information on an 
industry of which we have a local 
representative, or it may be credit 
information on an industry which 
has a local branch or is establishing 
a local outlet. 

The credit files in the city bank 
are always adequate and complete 
and up-to-date, and when we real- 
ize that all of this information is 
available to us almost as quickly as 
if it were in our own files, we 
appreciate the correspondent sys- 
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tem which makes this possible. 

Some time ago, I was visiting in 
the east. I dropped into one of our 
New York correspondents and 
spoke to the officer to whom I had 
written letters in times past. He 
dropped everything and took an 
unexpected interest in me. He 
wanted to know if there was some 
assistance he or the bank could give 
to make my stay in New York 
pleasant. I told him that I couldn’t 
think of a single thing, I just wanted 
to visit a little while. 

A little later in the conversation, 
he urged me again to think of 
something the bank could do for 
me. Finally I said that there was 
just one thing that I wanted to try 
to do while I was there that I didn’t 
know just how to do. I wanted to 
see the boat races on the Hudson 
River. 

“Fine,” he said, “I'll help you.” 
He reached for the phone and called 
someone, but turned back with the 





information that the tickets were 
all sold. 

“Don’t you worry though,” he 
said, “Ill find a way to get you into 
a place where you can see those 
races.” 

He then called another number 
on the telephone, and in just a few 
minutes, a man came to his desk. 
He introduced me to the newcomer 
who proved to be a contractor who 
was building a dock on the Hudson 
River near to the finish line of the 
boat races. The situation was ex- 
plained, and the contractor prompt- 
ly agreed to arrange for Mrs. 
Spalding and myself to have a place 
on the dock where we could see the 
race. He gave us a letter of intro- 
duction to his manager on the job, 
and the next day we presented this 
at the dock. We told the manager 
that we hoped we could arrange to 
view the races from there. 

“You don’t need to sit here on the 
dock,” said the manager. “I'll take 
you out in my boat, and you can 
get a better view of the races.” 

We certainly appreciated this 
personal service, and enjoyed the 
races 100% more than if we had 
been able to buy regular tickets. 

At the same time, while it took 
two or three telephone calls, the 
officer at the correspondent bank 
did not put himself to too much 
trouble. The point is this, the city 
officers know people through whom 
they can get most any type of serv- 
ice done just as we know local 
people here in Laramie through 
whom we could transact any type of 
business or secure any personal 
service. 

We appreciate the services of city 
correspondents. 


Other Creditors 


It is essential to safe loan grant- 
ing that a list of other creditors be 
filed in the credit statement to- 
gether with the amounts the bor- 
rower owes them, and the type of. 
loan, that is whether it is open line 
or secured; and if secured, a list of 
property pledged should be given. 


Of the many thousands of differ- 
ent kinds of bank forms, certain 
ones will serve your bank best, and 
that is why it pays to continually 
examine forms described on these 
pages. 


Fast proving of deposits speeds 
up the rest of the work. There are 
many machines available now to 
avoid delay by increasing the 
speed of proving. 
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Insurance Is Important To Bankers 


INCE January, 1935, Bankers 

Monthly has been publishing 

carefully prepared articles 
showing how insurance can help to 
protect loans. 

Every business has its hazards. 
Banking is a business of assuming 
hazards, so that others may be re- 
lieved of them. Consequently, bank- 
ing and insurance must always be 
closely allied. 

Not only does the bank have its 
own insurance to buy, but it has 
the opportunity of making sure that 
its borrowers have all of the proper 
insurance to protect them against 
hazards which they need not as- 
sume themselves. 

It really is astonishing to learn 
how many of the hazards of busi- 
ness can be shifted to insurance 
companies. 

The lists we have published with 
various articles, descriptive of the 
hazards of certain businesses, show 
that there are from 20 to 50 dif- 
ferent hazards which may be 
shifted to insurance companies, de- 
pending upon the business of the 
borrower. 

This means, of course, that insur- 
ance companies are very definitely 
interested in the activities of banks, 
and eager to co-operate. It shows 
also that banks are very definitely 
interested in the activities of insur- 
ance companies, and eager to co- 
operate in helping them to main- 
tain comprehensive and adequate 
insurance for each borrower. 

Because of this importance, we 
have enlisted the aid of both bank- 
ers and insurance executives in the 
preparation of this series of articles, 
of which the one in this issue begins 
the fourth consecutive year. Each 
article is based upon not one man’s 
idea, but upon conferences with 
many bankers and many insurance 
executives. Each article, therefore, 
is based upon experience. 

These articles will continue to be 
of tremendous interest and benefit 
both to loan officers of banks, and 
to salesmen and executives of in- 
surance companies. 

The banker uses these lists to 
make sure that his borrower is pro- 
tected against some serious loss 
which might ruin his business, and 
therefore, prevent him from pay- 
ing his bank loan. 

The insurance salesman is inter- 
ested because the lists enable him 
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to have a basis for suggesting addi- 
tional insurance when it is needed. 

Experience in using these lists 
has developed the fact that many 
borrowers are not fully insured; as 
a matter of fact, there are many 
borrowers who are paying for in- 
surance that is not needed. And 
both faults are almost sure to be 
brought out when the bank and 
insurance company co-operate in 
helping each borrower to determine 
his full list of hazards and to check 
this list against available coverages. 

We shall welcome questions from 
bankers or insurance salesmen. The 
answers to such questions will be 


secured by conference with several 
of those who are familiar with the 
needs of businesses of various kinds. 
We shall also welcome suggestions 
as to the business to be treated in a 
forthcoming article. 


Protection Given By Each Type Of Insurance 
In The Table On The Following Pages 


Accounts Receivable—The lack of ability to 
collect amounts due a business because of the 
damage to or destruction of records by fire, 
lightning, and so on. 


Automatic Builders’ Risk—Damage to a 
building under construction, the contractor’s 
equipment, and his supplies, caused by fire and 
other named hazards. The amount payable in 
case of loss, is automatically adjusted each 
month as the contractor reports a changed 
value of the insured property. 


Automobile Fire, Theft, And Collision—The 
damage or loss of the insured automobile by 
fire, theft, or a collision. 


Automobile Non-ownership—Claims for bodily 
injury or damage to the property of others 
caused by the automobile of an employee used 
in the service of the insured. 


Automobile Operator’s—Injury or death of 
@ person or damage to the property of others 
caused by an automobile while the insured (or 
his employee) is driving the cars of others 
(such as parking the cars of hotel guests). 


Automobile Public Liability And Property 
Damage—tThe automobile of the insured caus- 
ing injury, death, or damage to the property of 
others. 


Bailee’s Customer—Damage to property of 
others while in the hands of the insured for 
cleaning or otherwise changing its condition. 

Barber Shop Liability—The insured being 
held liable for bodily injury or death alleged 
to have been caused by the insured, or an 
employee in performing the work commonly 
carried on in a barber shop, including mani- 
curing, chiropody, hair dyeing. permanent wav- 
ing, facial massage and the like. 

Beauty Shop Liability—The insured being 
held liable for bodily injury or death alleged 
to have been caused by the insured or an 
employee performing the work of a beauty shop, 
including manicuring, hair dyeing, permanent 
waving, water waving, facial massage, chirop- 
ody, and the like, 

Betterments And Improvements—Damage by 
fire to equipment and other devices which a 
tenant has added to a rented building. 

Bid Bond—The named contractor failing to 
meet all the requirements of the contract (if his 
bid is accepted) on which he is bidding. 

Boiler Insurance—Loss, expense, and dama 
resulting from an accident to a steam boiler 
which property damage or bodily injury to 
persons occurs. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Insurance Needed F 


To each industry has been assigned a column and a key number. For example, “1"’ is for Automobile De 








TYPES OF INSURANCE KEY NUMBERS FOR 40 INDUSTRIES 
Table on the following pages explains each type 


Accounts Receivable 
Automatic Builders’ Risk 





Automobile, Fire, Theft, and Cc ollision 
Automobile Non-Ownership — 
Automobile Operator's 























Automobile Public Liability and Property Damage 














Bailee’s Customer 
Barber Shop Liability 
Beauty Shop Liability 























Betterments and Improvements 


Bid Bond 














Boiler Insurance 








Burglary 











Business Accident 











Business Interruption 











Business Interruption Due to Loss of Outside Power iz] 








Business Life 








Check Alteration and Forgery 
Coastal Shipments 

















Consequential Loss from Fire and Allied Hosards 


Consequential Loss of Contents of Refrigerators 

















Contractor's Contingent Liability 








Contractor's Equipment Floater 
Contractual Liability 


























Credit Insurance 


Deferred Payment 


























Earthquake (only in earthquake orcas) 

















Electrical Machinery 











Elevator Liability with Property ‘Damage E ndorsen ment 








Explosion 

Explosion Legal Liability 
Fidelity Bond 

Fine Arts Floater 









































Fireand Explosion Legal Liability #3 | | fal 9 |10]11/12)13]14 








Fire (Reporting Cover on Contents) 














Fire (Reporting Form on Lumber in Yards) 








Fire Insurance on Building and Machinery 

















Fire with Additional Hazards Endorsement — ; 9 |10|1t/12/13/14 
Flywheel 














Forgery Bond 














Furrier’s Customers 


Garage Public Liability 


























Group Life and Group Accident _ 











Hired Car Public Liability and Property Damage 














Inherent Explosion 
Inside Holdup 
Leasehold 





























License Bond 








Maintenance Bond 





Malpractice 








Marine Cargo 
Merchandise Floater 
Merchandise on Approv: al 









































Messenger Robbery wi ee Baeaee 315|41617 
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ach Of 40 Industries 


that number appears in the first column, a need for the corresponding coverage is indicated. 


TYPES OF INSURANCE KEY NUMBERS FOR 40 INDUSTRIES 


Table on the following pages explains each t 
“ii 1/2|3/4|5/6|7/8\9 10}11/12}13}14}15}16)17/18|19| 20/21 |22|23/26)25|26|27|28}29)30)31 |32) 33) 94) 36) 38) 37/38 had 


Mill-In-Transit Fire and Windstorm 
Occupational Disease (to be added to Workmen's Compensation policy 

Openstock Burglary 10\11|12 
Owners, Landlords, and Tenants 11)12)13 
Parcel Post 























Patent Infringement 





Paymaster Robbery 7| |9|10l11/12 








Performance Bond 
Permit Bond 12/13 











Personal Accident Insurance (of owners or partners) pe 13 








Personal Life Insurance (of owners or partners) 13 











Plate Glass | 9 |10}11}12}13 
Products Liability 12/13 











Profits and Commissions 


P ublic Liability and Property Damage —— 











Rain 

















Riot and Civil Commotion 











Safe Burglary 








Safe Deposit Box 











Salesmen’s Samples 
Side Track 

















Sprinkler Leakage 

Teams Liability 

Teams Property Damage 

Theatre Property Damage 

Theatre Public Liability 

Trailer Public Liability and Property Damage a 



























































Transportation 











Truck Cargo 








Truck Liability and Property Damaxe 








Unearned Premium 











Valuable Mineral Shipments 
































Water Damage a 7 soe ae ‘ml | 213 
























































Workmen's Compensation __ hie! | ‘yo 1112113114115 16 17/18 19 20121 |22123124'25\26 27 


Key Numbers In The Accompanying Table And The Issue of Bankers Monthly 
In Which Articles On Each One Appeared 


Key 
intereey Number _ Industry N Industry 

AUTOMOBILE DEALER . ia FARM EQUIPMENT DEALER 14 LUMBER YARD............ 

juguat, 1939 November, 1938 June, 1937 
AUTOMOBILE FINANCE CO......... meal MEAT PACKER 

May, 1938 July, 1939 
BAKERY “ pes MINING COMPANY...................0.06. , 

pril, 1938 


PAPER MANUFACTURER 
, 1940 January, 1940 
FUR MANUFACTURER PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS..... 
September, 1939 September, 1940 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURER. és PRIVATELY OPERATED HOSPITALS 
eee May, 1939 July, 1940 
August, 1937 GARMENT MANUFACTURER................0-05: REAL ESTATE OPERATORS................. 
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Burglary—Property being stolen by someone 
entering the building for the purpose of steal- 
ing, and leaving visible marks at the place of 
entrance. 

Business Accident—An accident to the one 
insured. Certain amounts are paid to the busi- 
ness (rather than to the insured or a personal 
beneficiary) for dismemberments, loss of eye- 
sight, or for death. 


Business Interruption—Business being in- 
operative due to destruction or serious damage 
to building, machinery, or the raw product, 
resulting from fire, tornado, or other insured 
hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net 
profits and the fixed charges thus lost). 


Business Interruption Due To Loss Of Out- 
side Power—The inability to get needed power 
furnished by a power plant which is inoperative 
because of fire damage. 

Business Life—Death—the stated amount to 
be paid to the business (rather than to a per- 
sonal beneficiary. 

Check Alteration And Forgery—tThe wrongful 
use of the insured’s name on a check, or the 
changing of the check as to amount or payee 
after the insured wrote it. 

Coastal Shipments—Damage to or destruction 
of named goods due to fire or perils of the sea 
while in transit on a named coastal boat or 
connecting ferry at a stated time. 

Consequential Loss From Fire And Allied 
Hazards—Damage which is the indirect result 
of a fire or other unexpected happening. 

Consequential Loss Of Contents Of Refrig- 
erators—Burning or exploding which makes the 
refrigerating equipment inoperative with a con- 
sequential loss of the contents of the refriger- 
ator from spoilage. 

Contractors’ Contingent Liability—Injuries 
or death suffered by someone not in the employ 
of the contractor, and held to have been the 
result of the process of construction work car- 
ried on by or for the insured. 

Contractor’s Equipment Floater—Named 
equipment being damaged or destroyed by fire, 
lightning, or transportation hazards (and other 
named hazards), wherever it may be in the 
United States or Canada. 

Contractual Liability—Hazards assumed by 
the insured for which he would not otherwise 
be held liable. 


Credit Insurance—The loss that results from 
the non-payment of money due to the insured. 


Deferred Payment—Damage or total loss of 
merchandise sold on the deferred payment plan 
if caused by fire or transportation hazards. 


Druggist’s Liability—The insured druggist 
being held liable for bodily injuries or death 
alleged to have been caused by the use of drugs, 
medicines, prescriptions, or merchandise pur- 
chased in the store of the insured. 


Earthquake (only in earthquake areas)— 
A violent shaking or trembling of the earth 
which damages or destroys the insured property. 


Electrical Machinery—Damage to the property 
of the insured, damage to the property of others 
for which the insured is held liable, and the 
cost of litigation; all arising from an accident 
to electrical equipment, 


Elevator Liability With Property Damage 
Endorsement—Injury or death of any person 
not employed by the insured; or damage to 
the property of others, held to have been caused 
by the named and described elevator of the 
insured. 


Explosion—Damage to property of the insured, 
caused by a “violent bursting or expansion 
with great noise,” or by the bursting of fly 
wheels, electric power generators, or internal 
combustion engines. 


Explosion Legal Liability—-Damage to the 
property or the person of others resulting from 
an explosion on the property of the insured. 


Fidelity Bond—The dishonesty of employees 
of the insured. 


Fine Arts Floater—Damage to, destruction 
of, or theft of described paintings, tapestries, 
rugs, sculpture, and other art objects. 

Fire And Explosion Legal Liability—Being 
held legally liable for loss to other property 
because of a fire or explosion in the insured 
property. 

Fire Insurance On Building And Machinery 
—Damage to the insured property due to a fire. 

Fire (Reporting Cover On £ontents)—A de- 
structive burning of the insured contents of a 
building. the quantity and value of which is 
reported as it fluctuates each month. 
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Protection Given By Each Type Of Insurance In The Table On The Preceding Pages 


(Continued from page 55) 


Fire (Reporting Form On Lumber In Yards) 
—The burning of lumber stored in piles in the 
open air, the quantity of which is reported to 
the insurance company monthly. 


Fire With Additional Hazards Endorsement 
—Damage or destruction of the insured prop- 
erty by fire, windstorm, hail, riot, explosion, 
air craft, motor vehicle, smoke damage, or oil 
burner smudge. 


Flywheel—Damage resulting from a violent 
bursting of an engine flywheel. 


Forgery Bond—Someone signing the name of 
the insured to checks, notes, or other docu- 
ments in an attempt to obtain money or other 
property illegally. 

Furrier’s Customers—Damage or total loss 
of furs or garments trimmed with fur while in 
the hands of the insured furrier for storage, 
repair, or alteration. 


Garage Public Liability—Claims of persons, 
not employees, for bodily injury or death for 
which the garage owner or his employees are 
held liable. 


Group Life And Group Accident —Protection 
for 50 or more employees in one concern given 
by one policy (each insured is given a certifi- 
cate) without medical examination and at a 
lower price than for individual policies, against 
death or accident, respectively. 


Hired Car Public Liability And Property 
Damage—Bodily injury or damage to the prop- 
erty of others caused by an automobile or 
truck hired for the use of the insured but not 
owned by him. 


Inherent Explosion—Explosion caused by 
equipment or materials (gas, dust, and the 
like) which are constantly present in the regu- 
lar operation of the business. 


Inside Holdup—Forcible possession of per- 
sonal property being taken within the premises 
of the insured. 

Leasehold—A lease being terminated by a 
fire or other destructive element. 


License Bond—Infringement of a _ license 
issued to the insured. 


Maintenance Bond—The named construction 
work failing to remain in a stated condition 
for a certain length of time. 


Malpractice—The insured being held liable 
for injury or death caused by an employee 
such as a physician, nurse, druggist. or beau- 
tician, in the course of performing his work. 

Marine Cargo—Damage or destruction of 
goods while on a boat. 

Merchandise Floater—Damage to or total 
loss, caused by fire or transportation hazards, 
of merchandise sold on the installment plan, 
leased, loaned, rented, or sent on approval, 
while merchandise is in the hands of customers 
and not yet fully paid for. 


Merchandise On Approval—Damage or total 
loss of merchandise leased, loaned, rented, or 
sent on approval, caused by fire or transporta- 
tion hazards. 


Messenger Robbery—Forcible possession be- 
ing taken of money, securities or goods (or an 
attempt to take) while in the custody of an em- 
ployee outside the premises of the insured, 
during certain hours. 

Mill-In-Transit Fire And Windstorm—No 
rebate being allowed on the freight on wheat 
because the flour or the wheat is destroyed by 
fire or windstorm before the flour is shipped 
from the mill on a milling-in-transit rate. 


Neon Sign—Damage or destruction of a 
named neon sign caused by certain named 
hazards. 


Occupational Disease (to be added to work- 
men’s compensation policy)—TIllness caused by 
the hazards which are constantly present in 
the regular operation of the named business. 

Openstock Burglary—The theft of articles 
from within a mercantile establishment when 
the store is not open for business. 


Owners, Landlords, And Tenants—The in- 
sured (as ewner, landlord, or tenant) being 
held liable for the injury or death of anyone 
on the property owned or used by the insured, 
except his employees. 

Parcel Post—Damage or total loss of goods 
while in transit as parcel post, registered, or 
unregistered mail. 

Patent Infringement—The necessity of de- 
fending a patent owner and his licensees 
against all infringements. 

Paymaster Robbery—Forcible possession of 
money being taken from an employee who is 
distributing wages. 

Performance Bond—The named construction 
work not being completed by a stated time. 





Permit Bond—lInfringement of a 
issued to the insured. 


Personal Accident Insurance (of owners or 
partners)—An accident to the one insured. 
Certain sums are paid for certain dismember- 
ments, or for loss of eyesight, or for death to 
a personal beneficiary rather than to a business 
(which would be business accident insurance.) 


Personal Life Insurance (of owners or part- 
ners)—Death—the stated amount to be paid 
to beneficiaries of the insured instead of to a 
— coneern (which would be business 
life.) 

Plate Glass—Breakage or other damage to 
plate glass specifically described. (The glass is 
usually replaced rather than a money payment 
being made.) 

Products Liability—Claims for illness or 
death resulting from products such as food and 
drink manufactured or sold by the insured. 


Profits And Commissions—The burning of 
goods on which profits or commissions would 
have been made. 


Public Liability And Property Damage— 
Bodily injury, death, or damage to the property 
of others (not in the employ of the insured) 
and for which the insured is held liable. 

Rain—Rain, snow, sleet, or hail reducing the 
income from a public event, such as a sale held 
by the insured store. 


Riot And Civil Commotion—The deliberate 
and disorderly acts of three or more persons 
which terrorize the public and damage prop- 
erty. 

Safe Burglary—Personal 


stolen from a vault or safe. 


Safe Deposit Box—Forcible possession be- 
ing taken of the contents of a safe deposit box 
named (usually with others) in the policy. 

Salesmen’s Samples—Damage or loss of 
sample merchandise carried by traveling sales- 
men, no matter where the goods were at the 
time the loss occurred. 

Side Track—The damage to property of 
others by fire or the personal injury or death 
of individuals for which the existence of a 
railroad side track serving the insured’s prop- 
erty is held to be the cause. 

Sprinkler Leakage—The discharge of water 
or other substance from a sprinkler system or 
from the collapse of a tank which is part of a 
sprinkler system. 


Teams Liability—Claims for bodily injury 
or death resulting from the operation of 
wagons, equipment, and draft animals described 
in the policy. 

Teams Property Damage—Claims for dam- 
age to the property of others resulting from 
the operation of wagons, equipment, and draft 
animals described in the policy. 


Theatre Property Damage—Damage to the 
property of others for which the theatre owner 
is held liable. 

Theatre Public Liability—Bodily injury or 
death to anyone for which the theatre owner 
is held liable. 


Trailer Public Liability And Property Dam- 
age—Claims for bodily injury, death or damage 
to the property of others caused by an auto- 
mobile trailer owned by or operated for the 
insured. 


Transportation—Damage to named goods. or 
their destruction, while in transit on a named 
carrier at a stated time, and resulting from a 
named cause. 


Truck Cargo—Accidents to goods being 
transported by motor truck owned or hired by 
the insured. 


Truck Liability And Property Damage— 
Claims for bodily injury, death or property 
damage arising from the operation of a motor 
truck owned or operated for the insured. 


Unearned Premium—A fire insurance policy 
being cancelled by a fire before the end of the 
policy period, with the result that the insured 
will have paid a premium for which he re- 
ceives no service. 

Valuable Mineral Shipments—aAll risks of 
losses or damage to mineral ores en route to 
the smelter or mint. 


Water Damage—Property damage caused by 
the accidental discharge, leakage, or overflow 
of water, steam, or other substance escaping 
from plumbing systems, tanks, heating systems, 
standpipes for fire hose, refrigerating system, 
and the like. 


Workmen’s Compensation—Injuries to work- 
men for which a workman’s compensation law 
requires the employer to pay. 
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A Modern Building Increases Business 


While the building doesn’t actually go out after new customers, here is one 
bank which has learned that it is far easier to make business grow when the 
institution is housed in a modern, convenient, and comfortable building. 


N A hot day in June, I 
visited a town on the west- 
ern plains where there are 

two banks. Possibly it was because 
the day was so hot that I remem- 
bered my visit in one of the banks 
with more pleasure than the visit 
in the other one. 

One bank was air conditioned; the 
other was not. One was in a modern 
building; the other was in an 
ancient structure. 

It is perhaps unwise to reveal 
the location of these two banks, 
due to the fact that the bank in 
the old structure has actually de- 
clined in business in recent years, 
whereas the one in the modern 
building has pleasingly increased. 
The story should be told, however, 
because it demonstrates the specific 
business benefits that come to those 
institutions which modernize their 
buildings, equipment and methods. 

When you see pictures of your- 
self taken 30 years ago, you realize 
that conditions have tremendously 
changed. Buildings change almost 
as fast as people; that is, they do 
when they are modernized. 

One modern building in a town 
causes people to expect similar 
modernization in others. Buildings 
must be kept up-to-date as well as 
clothes. 

The story of the benefits derived 
from the new building are best 
told in the words of the cashier who 
explained them to me with con- 
siderable modesty. He emphasized 
that he did not want to detract 
from the other institution’s policy, 
and did not want to boast about 
his own. 

The explanation which he gave, 
and which follows, shows the plain 
facts which are enough to reveal 
the benefits from building modern- 
ization. 

Our deposits have doubled since 
we occupied our new building. Our 
loans are more than twice as large 


By AVERY BEYER 


as they were before. As a matter 
of fact, we have also doubled our 
capital, and increased our surplus 
nearly 50%. 

There were several reasons, 
other than the anticipation of in- 
creased business, which decided us 
to build a modern building. One 
was that we felt that we could do 
a better job ourselves in a building 
in which we felt comfortable, and 
where our work could be handled 


conveniently. We knew that we 
would be proud of a new structure, 
and that our very pride would 

cause us to do our work better. 
Another reason was that we 
wanted to encourage local busi- 
nessmen to modernize their places 
of business, and thought that the 
encouragement could not be effec- 
tive unless we followed our own 
advice and kept up with the times. 
Naturally, we believed in the 
future of our community. We felt 
that we had good businessmen here 
who would continue to develop 
(Continued on page 85) 


ping Old style banking quarters seemed to go 

— out of their way to create barriers (mental 

: as well as physical) between the banker 

nite. and his customer. In contrast, the modern 

law architecture creates confidence and facili- 
tates friendly relationships. 
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Salaried Borrowers’ Loans 
Increase Secured Commitments 


By encouraging the purchasing of smaller newly built 
homes, this Racine bank adds greatly te its income. 


EVERAL months ago, a young 

man applied at our bank for a 

$500 loan. He had moved to 
Racine a short time before and was 
working as an engineer for a large 
industrial concern in our commu- 
nity. He was earning $3,600 a year 
and owned a new Car. 

Before the young man moved to 
Racine, his wife had been severely 
injured in an automobile accident. 
After months in the hospital, she 
finally died. During her illness, the 
young man had incurred obligations 
amounting to $2,700. He had paid 
off $1,500 on his debt. The present 
loan was intended to cover part of 
the obligations that were still out- 
standing. 

We checked his character and 
employment record both at the fac- 
tory where he had been employed 
before coming to Racine and at the 
plant where he was currently 
working. We found that he was a 
good steady worker, lived within 
his income, and had a good credit 
record. 

“Why not clear your entire debt 
at once,” we suggested, by giving 
us a chattel mortgage on your car 
as part security for the loan. We 
could lend you the $1,200 you need 
at one-third of the interest rate you 
are paying now.” 

The man took our suggestion, 
paid off all of his small debts, and 
is on the way to clearing all of his 
obligation within a year. He appre- 
ciated our advice—and we gained 
more than twice as much business 
as he had intended to give us. 

When customers come to do busi- 
ness with us, we find out what serv- 
ices of our bank would help them 
most, rather than merely filling 
their orders. Often we can suggest 
helps of which the customer was 
unaware. Such suggestions help the 
customer work out his financial 
situation at a saving in time and 
money. Just as important, they help 
the bank to invest a greater portion 
of its surplus funds and thus to in- 
crease its profits. 

We have considerable volume in 
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By E. U. EIFLER 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank 
Racine, Wisconsin 


FHA Title I and Title II loans, for 
modernization and for new con- 
struction. When a prospect for an 
FHA Title II loan applies to our 
bank, we fill out forms prepared by 
our bank to secure preliminary in- 
formation on his personal income, 
the number of dependents, esti- 
mated expenditures, and other 
financial considerations which might 
be of value to us in giving him serv- 
ice later. But we do not have him 
sign an FHA application. 

We next send an appraisor re- 
tained by our bank to check the 
location on which the prospect 
plans to build or buy. Our appraisor 
is thoroughly familiar with FHA 
requirements. If he reports the 
property eligible, the bank takes 
the FHA loan. If, however, the ap- 
praisor’s report indicates that there 
are obstacles, such as location, size 
of the lot, or construction factors 
which would make the applicant 
ineligible for an FHA loan, the bank 
notifies the prospect. This saves 
the customer the application fee 


Typical Loans 


1. A $1,200 loan to pay hos- 
pital expenses was repaid with- 
in a year. 

2. A loan for a small house 
built by the borrower himself 
was repaid at the rate of $25 per 
month. 


3. A. loan for the purchase of a 
delivery truck to be used in 
carrying out contracts in the pos- 
session of the borrower. 


4. Loans for the installation of 
heating plants in new houses. 


required with each application sent 
to the FHA office. Our bank makes 
no charge to the customer for the 
inspection service. 

If an application does not meet 
with FHA requirements, the bank 
tries to help the prospect change 
his plans so that he can be eligible. 
When we find that an applicant is 
industrious and thrifty, we can fre- 
quently work out a plan for him 
that will approximate the benefits 
we would receive from an FHA 
loan. 

Such a plan was developed for a 
young man who applied for an FHA 
loan to build a house on the out- 
skirts of town. He owned a lot and 
felt that he could provide better 
living conditions in this way for his 
wife and children. 

At that time, the location of his 
lot made him ineligible for an FHA 
Title II loan. The man, however, 
had an excellent record at the fac- 
tory where he is employed, and had 
an excellent credit record in the 
community. We arranged a personal 
loan from the bank for the amount 
he needed, to be repaid at the rate 
of $25 a month. The house was built, 
mostly by the man and his friends, 
and finances were handled entirely 
with bank funds. All bills were 
turned over to us to be paid as con- 
struction progressed. 

From the customer’s angle, this 
was a decided advantage. We could 
save him money on issuing checks, 
getting lien waivers and other re- 
leases with which he was not 
familiar, and relieving him of finan- 
cial worries. From our angle, we 
were actually safeguarding our 
loan. 

Shortly after the house was com- 
pleted, the factory at which the 
young man was employed moved 
out of our town, and the man was 
without a job. He came in to tell us 
about an opportunity he had to do 
hauling services for local stores and 
factories. We had sufficient con- 
fidence in him to finance the pur- 
chase of a delivery truck needed 
for the job. The arrangement en- 
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abled him to keep his family off 
relief, to keep up payments on the 
truck, and to make partial monthly 
payments on his original loan. 

Later, when he obtained a steady 
job, he sold the truck to pay off his 
second loan and continued pay- 
ments on his home. Today, only a 
small balance remains, and his 
family is adequately sheltered and 
provided for. We have made a 
friend of this customer and through 
him have obtained many additional 
customers for our bank. 

There are a number of respon- 
sible working people in our com- 
munity who have built homes on 
the outskirts of the city without the 
aid of a loan. However, they did not 
have enough money for modern 
conveniences such as a water sup- 
ply, a furnace, a sewage disposal 
system, a heating plant, or other 
installations that might be obtained 
through FHA Title I loans. These 
people in most cases have built their 
homes themselves, with the help of 
neighbors. 

By encouraging these men to take 
loans, we have been able to stimu- 
late retail trade in our community. 
The merchant or tradesman profits 
from these loans because he knows 
that the money will be on hand to 
pay him when the job is completed. 
The borrowers feel better, too, about 
handling their finances through 
local agencies than they would if 
they sent the money out of town. 


We suggest these loans to cus- 
tomers who come into the bank. We 
also contact contractors and mer- 
chants who do business with us and 
point out to them the advantages 
of emphasizing our loan services to 
their customers. We explain that it 
is easier to get townspeople to make 
payments locally than to arrange 
for payments to be sent outside the 
city. Even though heating com- 
panies, plumbing contractors, and 
many merchants, have financing 
connections of their own they find 
it more convenient to have their 
customers borrow from us. Once 
business men in our community 
have had experience with our loan 
services, they give us much repeat 
business. 


Since we first started our small 
loan department several years ago, 
we have gradually liberalized our 
policy, so that we now offer custom- 
ers easier terms than formerly. 
Sixty per cent of our loans are 
made on the signature of husband 
and wife. Fifteen per cent are made 
on car loans. Ten per cent are made 
with one or more endorsers. The 
remaining fifteen per cent are made 
on collateral. 
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Each loan is based on its own 
merits. Normally, our rates are five 
per cent discount, the same as FHA. 
If the loan is secured by acceptable 
readily cashed collateral, the rates 
are lowered accordingly. 

We do not make a practice of 
lending money to people with a 
poor credit rating unless they fur- 
nish endorsers or collateral suffi- 
cient to cover the loan. Our local 
credit bureau has an exceptionally 
well-organized file and can furnish 
us with complete information on 
credit risks. If they do not have 
information on a prospective appli- 
cant, they will secure it. 

In addition to our daily advertise- 
ment of personal loan service in 
the classified section of the local 
newspaper, and our weekly ad on 
other services available at our bank, 
we run another kind of advertise- 
ment to help the average citizen 


This bank accomplished two objectives 
through its salary loans: First, it opened 
up a new field of loan sources for its idle 
funds; and second, it was able to solve 
distressing financial difficulties for many 
people in the community 

who otherwise would have 

had nowhere to turn for 

assistance. 


handle his financial transactions 
profitably. In these special adver- 
tisements we do not attempt to sell 
our own services. We explain vari- 
ous ways in which certain financial 
matters can be handled. Recently, 
for instance, we addressed an ad to 
holders of preferred stock in a local 
utility company. This company was 
changing its stock issue, and stock 
holders needed to make the ex- 
change before a certain date. In our 
ad we explained just how this trans- 
action might be handled, and of- 
fered to take care of the matter 
without charge for anyone who 
would like to use our services. 

We find that giving extra help to 
the people of our community has 
helped our bank to gain a great deal 
of good business. The average citi- 
zen needs help in many of his finan- 
cial problems, and frequently does 
not feel that he can afford to ask 
for advice of his own accord. If the 
bank goes out of its way to volun- 
teer constructive suggestions, it can, 
we believe, gain such _ business 
which would not come to it in any 
other way. 





N ORDER to guide any enterprise 
toward its desired objective, it 
is essential that a series of indi- 

cators be developed which reflect 
adherence or divergence from the 
path that leads to the objective. In 
a business enterprise, such indica- 
tors are in the form of executive 
control reports, which may be 
statistical, graphic, or a combina- 
tion of the two. The scope and form 
of such reports, or indicators, must 
be such as to reflect the position 
and trend of all factors that in- 
fluence progress toward the objec- 
tive. 

The first question to be answered, 
therefore, is: ‘“What are these fac- 
tors?” The construction of a series 
of adequate management reports 
rests on the correct answer to that 
question. 

The second question relates to the 
correctness of the information; the 
third, to analytical presentation; 
and the fourth, to sound interpre- 
tation and executive action. 


The number of such _ reports 
varies from gross inadequacy to 
overextended complexity. In the 


final analysis, the effectiveness of 
the use made of each report deter- 
mines its real value. 

There is a tendency in some of 
the larger organizations to prepare 
such a large volume of reports as 
to make it impossible for the execu- 
tive management to digest them. 
Oftentimes, the compilation is in a 
manner which makes analysis and 
conclusions almost impossible. 
Moreover, many reports continue 
to be made, which, though of some 
value at a time in the far distant 
past, are of no current value. 

In one instance, a careful study 
of the value and use of each report 
revealed that two thirds of them 
could be discontinued without af- 
fecting executive management, for 
a re-design of the remaining ones 
made possible all necessary execu- 
tive analysis and direction. 

Commercial bank management 
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Internal Bank Management Controls 


18. Management Reports 


Existing management reports may be im- 
proved by following the suggestions here given. 


By H. N. STRONCK 


Technical Advisor to Banks 


divides itself into a series of related 
management factor groups, and re- 
ports are designed to evaluate the 
factors of each group. Broadly 
speaking, we have: 

1. Financial Management 
Reports. These disclose the posi- 
tion, trend, and divergence from 
set standards of the factors that 
enter into the financial position 
equation—liquidity, diversification, 
and quality of assets. 

2. Operating Management Re- 
ports. These disclose the position, 
trend and divergence from _ set 
standards of the factors that enter 


Do You Want 


“STRONCK ON 
MANAGEMENT 
CONTROLS” 


For Your Own Desk? 


For several months, you have 
been reading Mr. Stronck’s series 
of articles, which cover the impor- 
tant subject of bank management 
controls. 

Some of our readers have asked 
that these articles be published in 
book form. In order that we may 
know how much of a demand there 
is, we invite our readers to write 
at once stating that they would be 
interested in having a copy of the 
book. 

If enough inquiries are received, 
the book will be published. Do not 
send any money, simply state that 
you would be interested in being 
notified when the book is available. 


Address: Bankers Monthly 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago 













into the operating profit equation— 
adequacy of income, cost of deposit 
operation, departmental operations, 
and production efficiency. 

3. General Reports. These in- 
clude: personnel as to require- 
ments, quality, turnover; business 
retention and development as to 
effectiveness of plan; specialized 
departmental reports to disclose 
position, trend and divergence from 
standards of additional factors 
peculiar to those operations. 

Reports should not only be ade- 
quate and accurate but the infor- 
mation needed for their compilation 
should be readily available from 
accounting and operating routines. 
Both accounting and _ operating 
routines should be so designed that 
the majority of report data can be 
obtained from these sources with- 
out a great deal of additional re- 
search and compilation. When both 
the asset control and operating 
control functions are in full oper- 
ation, their routine produces prac- 
tically all information necessary to 
compile an adequate series of man- 
agement reports. 


Financial Position Reports 


The basic report is the balance 
sheet statement of assets and liabil- 
ities. It is the usual custom to 
prepare a daily statement of that 
type in condensed form. This state- 
ment is of but little significance 
because it reflects neither a com- 
parison with an objective nor a 
trend. If compared with the pre- 
vious day, same day last month and 
same day of the previous year, it 
would reflect a trend and be of 
some value. If it were practical to 
prepare a detailed financial pro- 
gram position each day, then the 
daily balance sheet items would be 
directly compared with figures of 
what they should be and the diver- 
gencies shown. 

The cash position figures are per- 
haps the most scrutinized of the 
daily statement. The most impor- 
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Bank-Pioneered © 
RECORDAK 
now works for — 
19 big railroads 


es 
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ECORDAK, invented by a bank official, 

has proved such a flexible “member of 

the staff” in thousands of ably managed 

banks that it’s now “working on the rail- 
road,” too. 

Today a score of the nation’s greatest 
railroad transportation systems have found 
a steadily growing use for Recordak— use 
it to speed operations, save time, Cut costs. 

For example, at certain important junc- 
tion points on a big mid-western road the 
slow hand-copying of waybills is a thing 
of the past. Recordak copies them photo- 
graphically...90 to the minute. And that 
helps keep fast freights faithfully on split- 
second schedules. 

Errors in copying are impossible. Recor- 
dak is a photographic, hence a dependably 
accurate, worker. 

Do you need Recordak? “Yes,” say thou- 
sands of your fellow-bankers. They praise 
the incomparable protection and increased 
efficiency it affords — point to savings up to 
45% net in per item costs, up to 50% on 
supplies, up to 98% in storage space. Rec- 
ordak is rented; not sold. Recordak Corpo- 
ration, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 350 Madison Avenue, NewYork,N.Y. 


Bank Model Recordak. Speeds Reversible Recordak. Photo- Recordak Junior. For smaller Commercial Recordak. For 
up transit operations, photo- graphs both sides of checks and banks, and special depart- photographing all bank forms. 
graphs paid checks for protec- large forms in a single opera- ments of large banks (tellers’ Widely used for the Recordak 
tion of bank and depositor. tion, lightning fast. cages, filing departments, etc.). System of Single Posting. 


ECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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tant things to know are the ade- 
quacy of the legal reserve and the 
excess cash above the ratio set in 
the financial program. The follow- 
ing kind of statement can readily 
be calculated each day and attached 
to the daily statement report: 


Cash Requirements And 
Available Cash 


Available cash: 
ae $ 412,814 
Federal Reserve 

SO Ea 1,715,325 
Exchange for clearing. 110,265 
Due from banks..... 2,537,102 


Total available cash: $4,775,506 


Cash requirements: 
ae os cena duke $ 400,000 
Legal Reserve 
requirement ...... 1,512,118 
For clearing settlement 50,000 
Due from banks quota 1,900,000 








Cash requirements: $3,862,118 
Excess cash available for conversion 
into earning assets:............ $ 913,388 


Secondary reserve maturities next 30 days: 


IN ac ils Mikande' ier larn Ora $ 90,000 
40,000 





$130,000 


The excess cash shown by this 
short formula agrees quite closely 
with the answer given by the de- 
tailed calculation of primary re- 
serve requirements for each class 
of deposits in the financial program 
formula. This report answers. the 
necessary questions of daily cash 
position—the reserve position and 
the excess cash above requirements 
and hence can be utilized for def- 
inite executive action. 

The most definite and valuable 
report of financial position is the 
financial program, as discussed in 
the January, 1940 issue of Bankers 
Monthly, page 23. This is usually 
prepared once or twice each month. 
It compares the financial position 
as found with a desired position 
for each group of assets and hence 
gives definite information for ex- 
ecutive action. 

In many banks; bonds and secu- 
rities are the largest group of assets 
in dollar volume, hence it is of im- 
portance that the position and 
movement of the items therein be 
reported upon in a manner and at 
time intervals conducive of sound 
executive action. Since a financial 
program report reflects the volume 
requirements, all other reports 
should disclose the two most im- 
portant factors—quality and ma- 
turity, in addition to market 
appreciation or depreciation. 

If the movement in the portfolio 
is rapid, weekly reports of pur- 
chases and sales should be made: 
otherwise, monthly reports are 
sufficient. Purchase reports should 
always reflect quality ratings and 
maturities. Sales reports, exchanges 
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and redemptions should also reflect 
these factors, together with profit 
or loss on the transaction. The num- 
ber and kinds of reports deemed 
essential were discussed on page 
344 of the June, 1940 issue. 

The most inadequate types of 
reports found in banks are those 
relating to the loan portfolios, yet 
these are the most important group 
of assets from an administration 
standpoint. Most reports. deal 
merely with volume and “past due.” 
It is true that individual loans are 
reviewed, from a credit standpoint, 
shortly prior to maturity and a deci- 
sion reached as to collection policy: 
but this is a routine loan adminis- 
tration procedure rather than exec- 
utive reporting. 

It is exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to construct adequate 
and intelligent executive reports 
without a system of continuous 
quality grading of loans. Monthly 
reports of new loans made, and 
comparative dollar balances of vari- 
ous classes of loans, are significant 
only in a study of the loan trend 
as to volume. They are of the same 
significance as though reports on 
bonds and securities gave only dol- 
lar volume and no indication of 
quality. Unless reports on loans as 
well as on securities reflect quality 
position and the trend thereof, it 
is impossible to direct executive 
action therefrom. 

The article on page 275 of the 
May, 1940 issue indicates the num- 





Six Essential Features 
Of Executive Reports 


1. Accuracy. Wrong conclu- 
sions may be drawn from inac- 
curate statements. 


2. Factual. All facts bearing 
on the situation should be dis- 
closed, not merely the good 
points. 

3. Independent. They should 
be prepared by members of the 


organization not responsible for 
the execution of policy. 


4. Systematic. The data should 
be presented in a form that is 
easily subject to analysis. 

5. Comparative. A present 
position should always be com- 
pared with a series of past posi- 
tions so that a trend is shown. 


6. Exceptions. Divergence from 
set standards should be indi- 
cated whenever possible. 





ber and type of loan reports essen- 
tial to the proper administration of 
the loan portfolios. In addition to 
volume and “quality” trend reports, 
it is of value periodically to deter- 
mine the income rate structure and 
its trend, for each subdivision of 
loans. This can easily be done each 
month if interest income thereon is 
calculated on an accrual basis. If not, 
total income received divided by 
average loans outstanding each 
semi-annual period, will give a 
reasonably accurate figure. Size 
classifications of loans and diversifi- 
cations by nature of the business of 
the borrower are also of aid, but 
under normal conditions, need not 
be made more than twice each year. 


Operating Management Reports 


Since these reports deal essen- 
tially with income and expense fac- 
tors, their basis is the profit and 
loss statement. A statement of this 
kind, generally according to the 
one illustrated on page 459 of the 
August, 1940 issue should be pre- 
pared monthly. However, unless a 
bank accrues income and expense, 
a monthly statement is of but little 
significance. If operating on a cash 
basis, a semi-annual statement re- 
flects the earnings during that 
period with at least some degree of 
accuracy, whereas a monthly one 
on a cash basis would not. 


The accuracy of a monthly state- 
ment is dependent upon the scope 
of items covered by the accrual 
system and the accuracy of the sys- 
tem. A good accrual system accu- 
rately calculates all normal income 
and expense items in the course of 
a current month and adjusts unan- 
ticipated ones with cash as they 
occur. An accrual system not only 
normalizes monthly earnings fig- 
ures, but is of value in many other 
respects such as for audit and 
budget purposes. 

Some extensive accrual systems 
provide a daily profit and loss fig- 
ure, which is of interest but not of 
extensive value for executive con- 
trol purposes. Even small institu- 
tions can use a simplified accrual 
plan to advantage and such a plan 
is easy and inexpensive to operate. 
The orthodox profit and loss state- 
ment merely reflects income, ex- 
penses and resultant profit or loss 
in dollars, and purely as such, is of 
but little value for analytical and 
executive action purposes. The 
important point is to measure the 
factors involved and study the 
trend and comparative position of 
each. 


For each 
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analytical purposes, 





item of income and expense should 
be compared as follows: 


The dollars of each item of income and 
expense: 

Current month 

Previous month 

Cumulative for the period 

Cumulative for the period last year. 


An important analytical figure is 
the disposition of each dollar of 
income and what remains of it as 
current operating profit. This ex- 
presses each item of income and 
of expense as a percentage of gross 
income and the operating profit thus 
expressed is known as the “operat- 
ing profit margin.” These are cal- 
culated for each dollar-comparison 
column and hence also indicates the 
trend of these ratios. 

The next analytical factor of im- 
portance is a volumetric measure- 
ment of income and expense items. 
This is expressed as “per $100 of 
funds” (deposits and invested capi- 
tal). This reflects the income, 
expense and profit rates on funds. 
They are calculated for the same 
comparable time periods as above. 

These two types of ratios may 
now be compared with similar 
ratios of groups of other banks. The 
annual reports of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
the Bulletins of the Federal Reserve 
Board supply income and expense 
figures for national banks, insured 
non-member banks, and member 
banks in groups by geographic loca- 
tion, states, and reserve districts. 
Similar ratios can be calculated 
from these and compared with those 
of the bank. The Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association prepares and pub- 
lishes a series of ratios “per $100 of 
deposits” by size groups of banks 
and locations by states. 

A ratio of even greater signifi- 
cance is one that expresses all in- 
come and expense items as “per 
1000 work units.” The “work unit” 
method of production measurement 
gives a true volume of the amount 
of work performed by the institu- 
tion and hence an accurate volu- 
metric measurement of income and 
expense items is obtained. 

Given this series of ratios, it is 
possible to set a standard for each. 
We then have an analytical report 
with all elements of value essential 
for executive decision and action. 

In addition to a comparative, an- 
alytical profit and loss report, cer- 
tain supplementary reports are 
necessary. The most important is 
the “Departmentalized Income and 
Expense” analysis. This breaks 
down the profit and loss report into 
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MANUFACTURERS 


TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


December 31, 1940 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks ....... $388,847,896.81 
U. S. Government Securities ...... 326,449,036.83 
State and Municipal Bonds....... 30,843,326.09 


Stock of Federal Reserve Bank..... 


2,242,450.00 


Other Securities .....-22eeece00ee-4 42,456,911.76 
Loans, Bills Purchased and 


Bankers’ Acceptances ......2.2.2.+  215,187,558.00 


Mortgages ...ccccccccccccse  19,817,144.93 
Banking Houses ......2.2222ee22 12,242,189.52 


Other Real Estate Equities ....... 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


3,019,958.32 
7,059,581.10 
2,293,209.09 


$1,050,459,262.45 
LIABILITIES 


Preferred Stock .... $ 8,749,520.00 
Common Stock ..... 32,998,440.00 
Surplus and 


Undivided Profits .. 40,986,644.69 § 82,734,604.69 
ReaetveS 2 ccc ccccccecesece 
Reserve for Preferred Stock Sinking 

Fund ..ccecce 21,594.86 


4,873,323.50 


Common Stock Div 


(Payable January 2, 1941) 824,959.00 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


(Payable January 15, 1941) .... 218,738.00 
Outstanding Acceptances . . 


7,726,982.32 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 


and Foreign Be see wae 350,000.00 


Dope cccwcctveceeesees 953,709,060.08 


EDWIN M. ALLEN 
President, Mathi 
Alkali Works, Inc. Savings Bank 

CHARLES K.BEEKMAN PAOLINO GERLI 


$1,050,459,262.45 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES FROEB 
athieson Chairman, Lincoln 


SAMUEL McROBERTS 
New York City 

JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Maguire 


Beekman, Bogue, Vice-President, & Co., Inc. 


Stephens & Black 
EDWIN J. BEINECKE HARVEY D. GIBSON 
i President 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 
President, Atlantic, Gulf ; 
and West Indies poasepcyes.oemneion 
Steamship Lines 


E. Gerli & Co., Inc. Cc. R. PALMER 
President, Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., ine. 

GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 

HAROLD C. RICHARD 
Chairman, General Bronze 


CHARLES L. HOGAN 
President, Lone Star 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, 


CHARLES A. DANA Corp oration 


President, Spicer 
Manufacturing Corp. 
ELLIS P. EARLE 
President, Nipissing Bartlett 
Mines Co. 


Lambert Company HAROLD V. SMITH 
OSWALD L. JOHNSTON President, Home 

Simpson Thacher & Insurance Co. 
ERNEST STAUFFEN 


CHARLES L. JONES Chairman, Trust Committee 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN President, The Jones- GUY W. VAUGHAN 


Vice-President 


Atkinson Corp. President, Curtiss-Wright 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN GEORGE MACDONALD Corporation 
President, United States Chairman, Federal Home HENRY C. VON ELM 
Lines Company 


Loan Bank of New York Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
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European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Both Common and Preferred shares have a par value of $20 each. 
The Preferred is convertible into and has a preference over the 
Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 















THEN USED TO DENOTE FIGURES, THE BANKERS OF ANCIENT 


ATHENS ACTUALLY COMPUTED WITH “ADDING MACHINES"'! 
THESE “ADDING MACHINES,” IT SEEMS, WERE VERY MUCH LIKE 
THOSE PRIMITIVE COUNTERS SO POPULAR WITH THE CHINESE. 


a series of such reports for each 
income department and the same 
measurement ratios can be applied 
to each. 

A second supplementary operat- 
ing report reflects the volume and 
trend thereof of transactions by 
departments or operations. These 
also should be compared with stand- 
ards, for without such comparison, 
they lose a great deal of their value. 
Operating reports also reflect the 
trend of the various classes of de- 
posits by months. A size classifica- 
tion of these, semi-annually, is of 
value. 

When accounts are analyzed for 
service charge purposes, it is of 
interest to executive management 
to know, periodically, the names 
of the important accounts, the 
trend of their balances and the 
profit made on each. Given an ade- 
quate general and expense account- 
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ing system, including an accrual 
plan and an organized operating 
controller’s department it is not 
difficult to develop adequate and 
accurate analytical reports for ex- 
ecutive purposes on _ operating 
factors. 


Supplemental Reports 


Periodic reports that reflect the 
position and trend of personnel 
administration are of importance to 
executive management. Reports that 
reflect the trend in number of em- 
ployees by departments, and “turn- 
over” are of some value, but of far 
more value than these are reports 
that disclose the trend of the 
“quality” position of the personnel 
and the salary situation. Since the 
personnel of the bank is considered 
a major asset, any report thereon 
should refiect the quality position 
of that asset together with its con- 


formity, or divergence, from set 
standards of salary range for each 
class of work. Such reports are 
usually made semi-annually. 

Reports as to new accounts and 
accounts closed out are usually 
made each month. Since these 
merely reflect the results of the 
business retention and development 
effort and plan, it is important to 
have a periodic report as to the 
functioning of that plan. Quarterly, 
therefore, reports should be made 
that indicate the number of calls 
made by the individuals of the con- 
tact organization and these com- 
pared with the quota. 

Any report designed for execu- 
tive management purposes should 
comply with the following require- 
ments: 

1. Accuracy. Wrong conclusions 
may be drawn from inaccurate 
statements. 

2. Factual. All facts bearing on 
the situation should be disclosed, 
not merely the good points. 

3. Independent. They should be 
prepared by members of the organ- 
ization not responsible for the exe- 
cution of policy. 

4. Systematic. The data should 
be presented in a form that is easily 
subject to analysis. 

5. Comparative. A present posi- 
tion should always be compared 
with a series of past positions so 
that a trend is shown. 

6. Exceptions. Divergence from 
set standards should be indicated 
whenever possible. 

An orderly arrangement in the 
presentation of monthly reports 
should be developed. All informa- 
tion on like, or related, subjects 
should be brought together in a log- 
ical sequence. Data as to trends 
lends itself to graphic presentation 
and that is the best form for a study 
of trends over a period of time. 

Someone should be _ entrusted 
with the work of combining all of 
the reports and submitting them in 
binder form to the chief executive. 
This will give him a picture of the 
situation as a whole, which is far 
more easy to study than a disjointed 
series of reports submitted at vari- 
ous times. It is also of value to the 
chief executive to prepare a short 
digest of the more important 
matters and his attention called to 
situations that are developing dan- 
gerous tendencies or in divergence 
from established policies and stand- 
ards. 

For executive effectiveness, gen- 
eral management reports should be 
limited to major factors. Sheer 
volume often retards executive 
consideration and action. 
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Do You Like The Name 
“Service Charge’? 


This question was raised in the 
recent meeting of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association by J. Lowell 
Lafferty, vice president in charge 
of advertising and public relations 
of the Fort Worth National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

He said, “The word service charge 
is a name that I despise. I would 
prefer using the phrase ‘cost of 
handling.’ ” 

He stated that some people have 
the idea that bank’s make a charge 
to their customers for not having 
money in the bank. 

“This, in turn,” he says, “has led 
to the belief that banks have too 
much money and do not care to 
bother with the little fellow.” 

We know that the average person 
is willing to pay for service, par- 
ticularly when he feels that the 
charges are reasonable and as long 
as he feels he is being treated the 
same as others. This is evidenced 
every day in many lines of business 
including banks. 

Our experience shows a favor- 
able acceptance of the phrase, “no 
minimum checking accounts.” The 
public has also been favorable to 
charges based on activity of ac- 
counts. 


Savings Increase Again 


The total of savings deposits in 
American banks in 1940 was greater 
than in any previous year since 
1931. The total number of dollars 
was $25,750,050,000. 

From 1926 to 1931, each year had 
a large total of savings deposits 
than this, although no year has 
shown as great a total of all indi- 
vidual deposits (commercial and 
savings) as 1940. The total of all 
deposits is $55,876,149,000. Forty- 
six percent of this is in savings 
deposits. 

This percentage, however, is not 
high. As a matter of fact, it is lower 
than any other year since 1910 with 
the exception of 1919 when the per- 
centage was 46%. 

The deposits per inhabitant now 
equal $196 in savings and $426 in 
total deposits. This is the largest 
average savings during the past 
nine years. However, for seven 
years, between 1924 and 1931, there 
was a higher per inhabitant deposit 
in savings accounts. 

The total number of savings de- 
positors is larger this year than it 
has been during the past nine years. 
But between 1925 and 1931, there 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1940 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 

Income Accrued but Not Collected 

Banking House 

Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 2,580,097 .66 


$1,620,004,120.95 


$ 670,627 ,860.63 


675,321,191.95 


LIABILITIES 


Acceptances 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses... . 
Reserve for Contingencies 

Income Collected but Not Earned 

Common Stock 


Undivided Profits 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $172,718,556.03 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


was a larger number of savings’ 


depositors each year than this year. 


The deposits in mutual savings’ 


banks has consistently increased, 
the highest total of any year being 
recorded in 1940. 

The total savings in “other state 
banks” increased each year for the 
last nine years. In trust companies, 
it has increased for the last three 
years, and in private banks it has 
decreased, due probably to the de- 
crease in number of private banks. 

The total dollars in savings of 
national banks is larger than in any 
previous year except 1928. 


While from the standpoint of our 
country’s thrift, these are encourag- 
ing figures; from the standpoint of 
banking profits they are not so 
encouraging, for they mean that 
those banks which pay interest on 
savings have had to share a greater 
proportion of their earnings wit 
their depositors. : 

These figures were collected by 
W. Espey Albig, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association 
and are included in a publication of 
the association entitled, “Savings 
Deposits and Depositors.” This is an 
annual tabulation. 
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Dank of America 


NATIONAL fiVines ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA’S ONLY STATEWIDE BANK 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1940 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank . 
Due from Banks . . ... - 


TOTAL CASH 


Securities of the United States neeimauens “a 


Federal Agencies . 


State, County and Municipal B Bonds 


Other Bonds and Securities . 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 


Loans and Discounts 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable : 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe 


Deposit Vaults - 
Other Real Estate Owned 


Customers’ Liability on a eg of Letters of Creait 
Acceptances and Endorsed Bills . 6ote 


Other Resources 
TOTAL RESOURCES 


$190,143,525.37 
118,212,180.49 


$ 308,355,705.86 


451,279,141.50 
166.633,326.80 
47,043,827.99 
3.720,000.00 
778,295,100.94 
6,469,424.36 


32,089,972.62 
6,612.408.07 


16,375,801.62 
660,475.75 


. $1,817,535,185.51 


LIABILITIES 

DEPOSITS: 

Demand . - $757,469,845.43 } 

Savings and Time . . . 874.758,551.74{  $1-692.228,397.17 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 

Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills . : 16,605,640.36 
Reserve for Interest Received in ‘Advance ‘ 9.743,168.92 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. ‘ 2.620,288.04 
Capital: 

Common (4,000,000 Shares) - $50,000,000.00 

Preferred( 600,000 eae 12,000,000.00 
Surplus . . ; 62,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 20.278.752.98 
Unallocated Reserve . 6,900,000.00 
Other Reserves . 4,158,938.04 
Preferred Stock Reticoment Fund x 1,000,000.00 

TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 156,337,691.02 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


. $1,817,535,185.51 


*Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preterred 
to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 
MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


495 California branches united 
for strength and service 


LOS ANGELES 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT | 
INSURANCE CORP 





Where Farmers Borrow 
On Mortgage Security 


The largest single source of farm 
mortgage credit is the Federal Land 
Bank. The Federal Land Banks 
were organized to make first mort- 
gage loans for all ordinary agricul- 
tural purposes, including the pur- 
chase of equipment and including 
the refinancing of existing indebt- 
edness. Loans were limited to 50% 
of the value of land and 20% of the 
value of permanent improvements. 

In 1933, as an emergency meas- 
ure, this program was supplemented 
by the so-called Land Bank Com- 
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missioner’s loans, made on first or 
second mortgage on real or personal 
farm property up to 75% of the 
normal value of such property. 
These two types of loans amounted 
to $2,848,000,000 at the beginning 
of 1938 and declined to $2,735,000,- 
000 at the beginning of 1939, which 
represented about 38.5% of total 
farm mortgage debt. 

There was a further reduction to 
$2,596,000,000 at the beginning of 
1940. Most of the reduction in this 
and other farm mortgage debt in 
recent years has been due to adjust- 
ment and foreclosure, but in 1939 
normal repayment of maturing in- 





stallments became important. 


The next most important sources 
of farm mortgage credit, whose 
figures are available, are the life 
insurance companies and the com- 
mercial banks. Farm mortgage 
loans of life insurance companies 
reached a peak of nearly $2,200,- 
000,000 in 1928—more than 22% 
of the total. By the beginning of 
1938, they had declined to $887,- 
000,000, or to about 12.6% of the 
total mortgage debt. 


Farm mortgage loans of com- 
mercial banks reached a peak in 
excess of $1,500,000,000 in 1922, 
about 14.4% of the total mortgage 
debt. By the beginning of 1939, 
they had declined to $519,000,000, 
or about 7.3% of the total mortgage 
debt. 

These three major sources of farm 
mortgage credit: the Federal Land 
Bank System, the life insurance 
companies, and the commercial 
banks, accounted on January 1, 1939 
for 58.4% of total outstanding farm 
mortgage loans. The remaining 
41.6% of the total of $7,071,000,000 
outstanding came from various 
other agencies and from individuals. 


Interstate Trade Barriers 


Published by H. W. Wilson Co., 950 
University Ave., New York City. 
215 pages. Price $1.25. 


Is it an exaggeration or fact that 
the United States is being rapidly 
transformed into 48 “Balkan” king- 
doms; “Balkan” in the sense that 
each state presents an economic 
frontier the crossing of which is 
becoming increasingly more diffi- 
cult? 


Interstate Trade Barriers pre- 
sents considerable evidence that 
there is more truth than fiction in 
the above implication. Witness: 


1. A Tennessee truck driver was 
stopped at Laurel, Md., by a state 
policeman. He was fined $30 and 
his truck was towed to the state 
line where a towing charge was 
collected. Why? It is one of thou- 
sands of examples of retaliation. 
Tennessee did not permit “foreign” 
trucks on its highways without 
Tennessee license plates, and Mary- 
land consequently adopted the same 
procedure for Tennessee truckers. 

2. Seven states set a maximum 
grade which can be met only by 
domestic eggs; for example, ‘fresh 
eggs’ are defined as eggs laid in 
the state. 

3. At least seven states charge a 
higher or additional fee for im-. 
porting into the state than is 
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charged for wholesaling or distrib- 
uting the local product. 

These quotations are far from 
isolated examples as the book 
points out. A government agency 
has classified 1,489 laws “which on 
their face or in operation or effect 
tend to obstruct the marketing of 
goods in interstate commerce.” The 
major discriminations are against 
motor vehicles (301 laws), oleo- 
margarine (245), and dairy prod- 
ducts (209). Nine states have al- 
ready established some form of 
“port of entry” or highway check- 
ing station. 

Freedom of trade restrictions 
over such a vast area contributed 
largely to our country’s unprece- 
dented growth. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the Council of State 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Seventy-Seventh Annual Statement, December 31, 1940 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks, . - - J ‘ 
United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 
Unpledged, . ; ‘ ‘ $315,311,364.69 
Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 


- $439,782,483.95 


42,404,314.71 


Governments in April, 1939, the 
President wrote: “Long known as 
the world’s greatest single free 
trade area, much of our country’s 
commercial importance has been 
due to the mobility of trade 
throughout all the states .. . The 
last few years have seen the rise 
of virtual tariff barriers .. . damag- 
ing restrictions . . . Business, agri- 
culture and labor have all suffered 
. if (this situation is) allowed to 
develop, it will . . . constitute social 
and economic problems more seri- 
ous than international tariffs.” 

The solution; abolish state bar- 
riers? Were it that easy, Interstate 
Trade Barriers would not be a 
Reference Shelf compilation. It’s a 
real problem. The book quotes 
authorities (39 on all aspects) to 
prove that the case is far from one- 
sided. What right has a “foreign” 
manufacturer to use highways, 
built at the expense of the citizens 
of one state, for nation-wide dis- 
tribution? What right has a “for- 
eigner” manufacturing in a state 
with practically no social taxes to 
undersell, because of this tax dif- 
ferential, a home industry? With 
the menace of gypsy moths, Jap- 
anese beetles, and other pests in- 
creasing, what’s wrong with state 
quarantines? 

Where’s the border line? Interstate 
Trade Barriers presents the facts as 
promulgated by the experts. You, 
the reader, are the judge and jury. 


Demand A Diagnosis 


If the banker can write his state- 
ment of policy, revise it only when 
deliberate, careful study indicates 
it should be revised, make all 
policy decisions of major impor- 
tance in times of quiet deliberation 
and take no policy actions in 
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To Secure Trust Deposits, 
Under Trust Act of Illinois, . 
Other Bonds and Securities, 
Loans and Discounts, . 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Other Real Estate, 
Federal Reserve Bank inal 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, 


43,984,895.06 
523,582.98 402,224,157.44 
° ° . . 80,691 ,613.44 
301,592,127.24 
5,399,176.99 
° . . 967,054.36 
° : . 2,100,000.00 
2,406,212.43 
2,989,808.34 
139,292.89 
$1,238,291 ,927.08 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock—Common, 
Surplus Fund, 4 
Other Undivided Seaton 


Discount Collected but not Earned, 


Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., ; 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 
Time Deposits, 

Demand Deposits, 

Deposits of Public Funds, 


Liabilities other than those above stated, 


$186,952,052.38 
898,388,794.36 
74,084,112.05 1,159,424,958.79 


-$ 30,000,000.00 
40,000,000.00 
2,485,640.36 
623,887.92 
750,000.00 
2,270,855.67 
2,734,929.46 


1,654.88 
$1,238,291,927.08 
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moments of great stress or excite- 
ment, and arrange for adequate, 
competent attention to be contin- 
uously devoted to the supervision 
of non-local assets, it will be found 
that these non-local assets are a 
source of strength to the bank, and 
not a headache. Until all of these 
major questions are answered, in 
terms of a given bank, no one can 
handle the bond account success- 
fully. To operate on the patient 
before diagnosis is to take risks 
which need not and should not be 
taken.—Daniel L. Grant, Pres., 
Grant & Atkins, Inc., New York. 


Industrial Banking Companies 
And Their Credit Practices 


By Raymond J. Saulnier of National 
Bureau of Economic Research and 
Columbia University. Published by 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, 192 pages, 49 tables. Cloth. 
$2.00. 


“Although industrial banking 
companies have faced increasing 
competition in recent years, this 
type of enterprise continues to 
reveal itself as a business with a 
remarkable earning capacity,” Pro- 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


DECEMBER 31, 1940 


THE RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks ...... 
U.S. Government Obligations, direct and guaranteed 

(including $11,905,849.45 Pledged*) . ...... 
Other Bonds and Securities ..... 
| Demand and Time Loans...... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis . . 


Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce Bldgs.) . 
DENG 66 kx Sk ds ss 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


Cobiae RGGI 5 6 6 6 6 60 056 0 46. 6:08.86. 0: 60-9 50 


THE LIABILITIES 


| Capital Stock 1... cece cere ccscceees $10,000,000.00 
| GR 6 eh kw dx Cisdewscrtoeereeeen 3,800,000.00 
Undivided Profits .......... . $2,912,029.85 
Reserve for Dividends Declared .... 300,000.00 3,212,029.85 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. .....-++e205 562,583.05 
Unpaid Dividends ......- 50 -e eee eee e reese 1,933.50 
Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 141,488.08 
| einet FARM UGS 55 5 sos 555 5. 6.0: Je assis Be 14,201.61 
Deposits, Secured: Public Funds . . $ 11,021,872.93 
Other Deposits, Demand...... 149,303,559.33 
Other Deposits, Time .......-.- 33,290,098.04 193,615,530.30 


*All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 





eer are a $109,010,343.69 


32,343,978.76 
33,916,928.35 
31,207,198.65 
414,000.00 
2,350,000.00 
400,000 00 
1,500,000.00 
12,367.28 


“eee eee eee 
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141,488.08 
51,461.58 
$211,347,766.39 

















$211,347,766.39 
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fessor Raymond J. Saulnier says in 
this report recently completed for 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. This is true despite the 
fact that their returns fell to depres- 
sion lows in the early ’thirties. 

“In the period 1922-1938,” says 
Professor Saulnier, “the net earn- 
ings of Morris Plan banking com- 
panies averaged about 10% of total 
equity account. From an average 
of nearly 12% in the years 1922- 
1929 they fell to 3% in 1933, but 
thereafter recovered fairly rapidly, 
and by 1937 had reached nearly 14%, 
a level never before attained by 
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Morris Plan institutions. 
“It is true, however, that these 
data pertain to a changing group 
of companies and are thus subject 
to some criticism. Therefore, it is 
worth noting that figures on 86 
identical Morris Plan banks and 
companies corroborate the evidence 
here presented that net earnings 
have in recent years represented a 
higher proportion of equity funds 
than they did before the depression. 
For the 86 companies this figure 
was 13% in 1938, as compared with 
11.5% in 1929.” 
Professor Saulnier’s report is one 





of a series of studies on consumer 
installment credit being published 
by the National Bureau and was 
prepared under the general direc- 
tion of Professor Ralph A. Young, 
of the National Bureau and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The companies whose operations 
are described and analyzed in this 
report are differentiated from other 
lending agencies in that they com- 
bine two characteristics: First, they 
extend consumer loans which are 
repayable on an installment basis. 
Second, they operate as savings or 
thrift institutions, obtaining at least 
part of their funds from the accept- 
ance of deposits or, more commonly, 
the sale of investment certificates. 
They are known as “industrial” 
banking companies because, when 
they first appeared in this country, 
beginning in 1910, they were set up 
to serve primarily industrial 
workers. 


Under the policies adopted dur- 
ing their earlier years, these com- 
panies offered a narrow range of 
services, both as lenders and as 
thrift institutions. As lenders they 
dealt almost exclusively in co- 
maker loans. As receivers of savings 
they depended primarily upon the 
sale of investment certificates, since 
they were forbidden by law in most 
states to receive time deposits on 
which they could pay interest. 


The stress of competition in the 
money markets, according to Pro- 
fessor Saulnier, has brought about 
a great change in the policies and 
problems of these companies dur- 
ing the last four or five years. On 
the one hand, seeking profitable 
outlets for their funds, they have 
changed their lending services, so 
as to achieve a substantial degree 
of diversification. However, their 
very diversification has greatly in- 
creased the numbers and types of 
lending institutions with which they 
come into competition. Their earn- 
ings record is considered all the 
more remarkable in the light of 
these circumstances. 


Diversification of their lending 
services has taken a number of 
forms. Although co-maker loans are 
still extremely important in the 
business, nearly all firms now make 
many single-name loans and loans 
on collateral security. Many of them 
have also developed a substantial 
proportion of business in the financ- 
ing of retail installment sales, espe- 
cially of automobiles, operating 
either through dealers or by direct 
contact with individual buyers. 
Some companies have begun to 
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make a substantial volume of com- 
mercial loans. 

Industrial banking companies 
have also branched out considerably 
in their non-lending services. Al- 
though they are still prohibited in 
many states from accepting savings 
deposits, an increasing number of 
states grant them the privilege of 
accepting time deposits. The accept- 
ance of deposits and various kinds 
of sales of investment certificates 
permit a more effective perform- 
ance of their thrift function. Also, 
special plans designed to facilitate 
savings for Christmas or for vaca- 
tions, are increasingly common. 
Some companies have found it pos- 
sible to introduce checking facilities 
for their customers and to provide 
safe deposit accommodations. 


Area Of Competition Widens 


Diversification of their activities 
has brought them into competition 
as lenders or as recipients of savings 
with personal finance or small loan 
companies, sales finance companies, 
credit unions, savings banks and 
commercial banks. Particularly 
important of late has been their 
competition with commercial banks, 
which have entered the small-loan 
field in increasing numbers. 

While Professor Saulnier could 
not get very satisfactory data on 
the charges made by these com- 
panies, he was able to conclude 
that these charges, often lower than 
the legal maximum, are about the 
same as those of the personal loan 
departments of commercial banks 
and of sales finance companies. 

“Loan costs are customarily 
quoted as a rate of discount, plus a 
charge for credit investigation,” he 
says, “and the discount rate usually 
varies according to the size of the 
loan and often, according to the 
type of security. These variations, 
in addition to those dependent on 
company practice and local condi- 
tions, make it very difficult to gen- 
eralize about typical charges. 

“Rates may be as low as 3 1/3% 
discount, plus a credit investigation 
charge of 50 cents per $100, or as 
high as 6 or 8% discount plus 
charges. On loans repayable in 
equal monthly installments over a 
12-month period, the effective rate 
of interest on average unpaid bal- 
ances may be calculated as approxi- 
mately double the rate at which the 
loan is discounted.” 


More than one loan has been 
turned into a serious loss because 
the borrower did not have adequate 
property and liability insurance. 


February, 1941 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other 
Banks 

United States Government Obligations, 
direct and/or fully guaranteed . 

Other Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . 


Loans: 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Overdrafts 


Branch Buildings and Leasehold Im- 
provements 

Other Real Estate 

Accrued Income Receivable—Net 

Prepaid Expense 

Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


TOTAL RESOURCES 








Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings . 
U. S. Government 
Treasurer, State of Michigan . 
Other Public Deposits 

Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock (363,475 Shares) 
Common Stock (825,000 Shares) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Retirement of Pre- 

ferred Stock 

Reserve for Common Stock Dividend 
No. 13, payable February 1, 1941 

Reserves 

Our Liability Account of Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .... 


+ 





This Banker Pleases His 
Local Community 


It is easy to understand that: The 
more often the people of the com- 
munity think favorably of the local 
bank, the more money the bank 
will make. 

Hal Vincent, the executive vice 
president of the State Savings 
Bank, Otsego, Michigan, has made 
use of this general idea in a splen- 
did way. 

Hal has developed many ways to 
please the local community. He has 
encouraged the farmers to buy more 


$ 67,284,886.50 


LIABILITIES 
$541,521,361.42 


22,346,469.82 


818,464.07 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
Statement of Condition, December 31, 1940 


RESOURCES 


$241,687,747.99 


237,958,446.37 
58,798,907.59 
772,500.00 


15,578,915.12 
82,869,438.71 


926,972.99 
7,439.75 
1,738,947 .33 
841,420.19 


1,775,205.28 
$627,377,026.20 


15,340,366.54 
10,621,162.07 
$589,829,359.85 


9,086,875.00 
8,250,000.00 
8,413,125.00 
6,815,737.00 


33,384,201.07 





412,500.00 
1,975,760.00 


1,775,205.28 
$627,377,026.20 


United States Government securities carried at $40,026,500.00 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


7 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


cows. He has encouraged the local 
creamery to expand. He has done 
similar things for all types of busi- 
ness. 

Just recently, he pleased the 
community and also his neighbor- 
ing banker friends by holding a 
group meeting in Otsego in a way 
that emphasized the outstanding 
characteristics of the community. 

For example, the menu for the 
banquet was made up entirely of 
foods produced in the vicinity of 
Otsego. The menu was as follows: 
Chickens born and reared in Otsego 
Township; butter made by the Ot- 
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| Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LONDON VICHY PARIS 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1940 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers . . . 


$ 1,044,582,220.86 


U. S. Government Obligations . - « e 1,137,212,692.63 
Public Securities. + pare os 49,235,460.91 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . oo See 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations ‘ eae 21,191,471.98 
Loans and Bills Purchased a ae ee 431,135,085.50 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . , eae’ a 5,961,372.98 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable °° ° 7,468,230.20 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . .. - ° 1,759,337.81 

2,706,345,872.87 
Bank Buildings . . . . +. « c«eccecrecee 11,258,541.69 
Other Real Estate . oe: OE o-ele 1,361,599.32 


Total Resources. .. . 


. « « +$2,718,966,013.88 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits .. - « « « + $2,389,928,981.83 
Checks Outstanding . 6. ere 33,294,970.40 
$2,423,223,952.23 
Acceptances. . - © ¢ »« $14,928,817.73 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . .. . °8,967,444.75 
5,961,372.98 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills °° 248,398.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities “Sold. 8. 228,741.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net 

Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 

Due to Different Statement 7 - — 

Foreign Branches . ° oie 751,643.95 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1941. ij 2,700,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued. T; axes, ete. 8,905,406.11 

2,442,019,514.27 


ae ee ee ee 
Surplus Fund. . . 
Undivided Profits 


- + « $ 90,000,000.00 
° - 170,000,000.00 
- 16,946,499.61 


Total Capital Funds . ... . 276,946,499.61 
Total Liabilities . . . . . . $2,718,966,013.88 


Securities carried at $17,614,042.68 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


This Statement includes the assets and liabilities of London and Liverpool Branches 
as of December 31, 1940; Paris, Havre and Brussels Branches as of November 30, 1940. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
























sego Sanitary Milk Products Co. 
(1939 blue ribbon winner); Cottage 
cheese—famous “Rosemary” brand, 
product of the Michigan Cottage 
Cheese Co., of Otsego; vegetables 
from local farms; ice cream made 
in Otsego by A. I. Shears and Sons. 

The favors and the program also 
were local productions, and were 
described on the program as fol- 
lows: “Cigar containers manufac- 
tured by the Mac Sim Bar Paper 
Co. of Otsego; paper in this pro- 
gram made by the Allied Paper 
Mills of Otsego; program printed in 
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the shop of the Otsego Union; En- 
tertainment—local talent.” 

The entertainment included the 
high school band and other local 
musicians. 

Naturally, the Otsego Union, the 
local newspaper, let the whole com- 
munity know about all of these 
arrangements, and everyone was 
pleased. 

When a banker is truly proud of 
his community and all of its activ- 
ities, he can do a job like this—and 
get for his bank the indirect money 
benefit which comes with increased 






good will, increased confidence, and 
increased patronage. 


Trust Business In Common 
Law Countries 


By Gilbert Thomas Stephenson, 
Director, Trust Research Depart- 
ment, The Graduate School of 
Banking. Published by Research 
Council, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 22 E. 40th St., New York 
City. Cloth bound, 910 pages. 


The author is well-known as the 
leader in research work in the 
trust business. 

This book supplies material for 
research work of trust officers and 
others for it describes the handling 
of trust business in the British 
Empire which includes England 
and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia, 
Union of South Africa, India, 
Burma, Ceylon, and other coun- 
tries. 


Opportunity is offered for com- 
parison of the technique used in 
these countries with the trust. busi- 
ness which is carried on in the 
United States. 


There are seven appendices as 
follows: A statement of principles 
of trust institutions; English Pub- 
lic Trustee Act of 1906; English 
Trustee Act, 1925; The Manitoba 
Trustee Act, 1931; Proposed Uni- 
form Trusts Act of the United 
States; Regulation F—Trust pow- 
ers of National Banks; North Caro- 
lina Regulation of Trust Business. 


New Responsibilities Of The 
Personnel Executive 


By J. Walter Dietz, W. A. Patterson, 
Harold F. North, and R. R. Zimmer- 
man. 

This is one of the personnel series, 
and is called No. 45. It is published 
by the American Management As- 
sociation, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City; price 50 cents. 


After reviewing personnel man- 
agement for previous years, the 
situation as it exists in 1940 is 
treated. 

The president of a public utility 
company is quoted as_ saying: 
“Workers and management are 
largely the same people in America, 
only at different stages in their 
careers. When we talk about per- 
sonnel relations, we must remem- 
ber that most important fact: 
workers and management — the 
same people at different stages.” 
A personnel administrator is 
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quoted as saying: “The personnel 
man has to know facts about indi- 
viduals and about human relation- 
ships; to advise in the use of that 
knowledge in taking appropriate 
action; and, to warn of the conse- 
quences when facts and advice are 
ignored in policy and operating 
decisions.” 

W. A. Patterson, president of the 
United Airlines, in his part of the 
bulletin, says: “We are dealing with 
youth and enthusiasm. The average 
age in our company is 31. The em- 
ployees are full of steam; they are 
looking ahead; they are working 
enthusiastically; that enthusiasm 
has to be kept up.” 

Each of the officers describes his 
view of personnel relations, based 
upon his own activity. 


Investment Banking Under The 
Securities And Exchange 
Commission 


By T. Kenneth Haven. Published 
by the University of Michigan 
School of Business Administration, 
Bureau of Business Research, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 154 pages, paper 
bound, price $1. 

This is volume 9, number 3 of the 
Michigan Business Studies. 


The author was formerly re- 
search associate of the Bureau of 
Business Research. The study was 
made to collect and present im- 
portant facts on investment bank- 
ing, to indicate possible solutions 
to the problems facing that profes- 
sion, and to provoke further 
thought on the subject. 

The author is at present associ- 
ated with the firm of Watling, 
Lerchen & Co. of Detroit, as mana- 
ger of the underwriting depart- 
ment. 

An idea of the content may be 
had from the chapter titles which 
are as follows: Total commissions 
paid to investment bankers; a 
breakdown of the total under- 
writing costs; underwriting losses; 
competitive bidding; private place- 
ment of bond issues; options to 
underwriters; types of underwrit- 
ing commitments; return on in- 
vested capital. 

The author suggests the follow- 
ing program for investment bank- 
ers: 

1. Collection and presentation of 
factual information. 

2. The establishment of profes- 
sional standards. 

3. Self-regulation of investment 
banking firms. 

4. Recognition of the systematic 
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frequently used in these adver- 
tisements, has an exact meaning. 


We are able the better to serve 
other banks because for more 
than one hundred and thirty- 
seven years we have been 
dealing with the daily operating 
problems that are common to 


all banks. 


Out of our own experience we 
have learned how best to meet 


your needs. 


coo REibecce 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$44,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


approach to current problems. 
5. Work toward minimizing 
government regulation. 


Principles Of Investment 


By James C. Dolley, professor of 
banking and investments, Univer- 
sity of Texas. Published by Harpers 
& Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, New 
York. Cloth bound, 460 pages, 
price $3.50. 


The author is professor of bank- 
ing and investments at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and he wrote this 
book primarily as a text book, but 


with the thought that it will also 
interest other readers. 

It covers the subject of invest- 
ment theories with respect to the 
fixed capital markets. 

A section dealing with fraudu- 
lent securities is included on the 
theory that the student should have 
some acquaintance with this topic 
for his own protection. 


An employee who tries to de- 
velop his guessing ability by play- 
ing the horse races, should be 
recognized as unsuited for the 
banking business. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1940 
(In Dollars) 
INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 
ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers.............. $1,364,824,538 
CR Ge OP Ss I inne a Sebo oh xd shee edewe 1,401,172 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
NN oie ore in deus cc ati ddadankeus 860,973,666 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies................ 40,806,922 
State and Municipal Securities...................0.0. 148,105,462 
ee I ok ce coe ash CER h we bixelseseweneete 67,313,993 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. .......... 544,312,305 
Real Estate Loans and Securities.................... 7,363,080 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances................. 7,043,466 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank...................... 3,915,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation ...... 7,000,000 
NE i cic d cides bake MekNwar sec abecteranicns 41,224,960 
Ee NE s 564s da seat sae oe ues beoeeraetetwets 273,324 
SE is 55 Tahoe skis kw See ebeNS OSES TAs 908,499 








$3,095,466,387 

















Deposits $2,908,437,735 
























Liability on Acceptances and Bills. ....... $15,812,706 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. ..... 6,075,063 9,737,643 
Items in Transit with Branches....................0. 6,610,912 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income..... 3,910,095 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc......... 5,894,067 
ES ks aos dbp CSA SNwidle COREAKUNE Ral eo ha ex 3,100,000 
5 5.o Kins bse tia cancacenaoadaupas $77,500,000 
on OT EP ne 64,500,000 
EL. a ee 15,775,935 157,775,935 
2 OR MAPA dene ben eas Cones Me Rowe taces $3,095,466,387 
Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 1940. 









(London as of December 21) 













$75,007,376 of United States Government Obligations and $35,778,203 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $87,014,169 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law. 









(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Gift Taxation In The 
United States 


By C. Lowell Harriss, with an in- 


take effect at death. 
The structure of the Federal Gift 
Tax is analyzed, and a list of deduc- 


troduction by Professor Robert M. 
Haig. 

Published by the American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1734 I St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 175 pages, 
paper bound, $2.50, Cloth bound, 
$3.00. 


Two types of gifts which are tax- 
able are discussed in this publica- 
tion, one is gifts in contemplation 
of death; and the other is gifts to 
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tions, exclusions, and exemptions 
is available for quick reference. 

One chapter discusses the admin- 
istration of the Federal Gift Tax 
which will be very helpful to those 
who must consider this type of 
taxation. 

There is another chapter on state 
taxation of gifts, and another one on 
the results of the Federal Gift Tax. 

The book offers proposals for 
improving this law. 


A Few Bank “Peppy-Grams” 


The employees of the Ft. Worth 
National Bank, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
published a house organ in which 
they aid and inspire each other. In 
a recent issue, the following “Pep- 
py-Grams” were published. They 
will undoubtedly be of inspira- 
tional value to employees in other 
institutions: 

@Keep your eyes, your ears, and 
your mind open all the time and 


your mouth closed at the right | 


time. 

@Keep your temper. Even steel is 
useless when it loses its temper. 

@ Don’t argue. High words always 
“come high.” They lose friends for 
you and for the bank. 

@Be loyal. Duty should be more 
than skin-deep. Be prepared when 
occasion demands, to “put banking 
before pleasure.” 

@ Think of others. They will in turn 
think more of you, and their regard 
and good will will make you worth 
more to the bank. 

@ Confidence in yourself will in- 
spire confidence in others. 

e@If your progress seems a little 
slow, a change to “midnight oil” 
may give you a little better speed 
and mileage. 

@Take your time. Hurry is the foe 
of accuracy. Remember that the 
bank must be right. 

@ Don’t let your head be turned by 
praises. If you do you will be look- 
ing over your shoulder at past ac- 
complishments and will be likely 
to stumble over the next step 
ahead. 


First Bank Case Brought 
By Wage-Hour Division 


The first case against a bank on 
charges of violating the Wage and 
Hour Law was filed in the U. S. 
Court at Charleston, West Virginia, 
against the National Bank of Com- 
merce of that city, according to 
Colonel Philip B. Fleming, Admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division. 

Several banks in various parts of 
the country have made restitution 
of some $20,000 to their employees 
without the necessity of court 
action when their violations were 
brought to their attention by in- 
spectors of the Wage and Hour 
Division. 

The Charleston bank is accused 
of violating the overtime provisions 
of the law and of failure to keep 
accurate and adequate records as 
required by the Administrator. An 
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injunction to prevent continued 
violation of the Act is sought. Most 
banks throughout the country are 
complying with the law. 


Competition In The Mortgage 
Lending Business 


This is the title of an interesting 
and valuable booklet just pub- 
lished by the California Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

It is an interesting compilation 
of the results of a nation-wide 
questionnaire carried out by Col. 
J. B. Chaffey, vice president of the 
bank. It, therefore, reflects the 
ideas and experiences of banks in 
every state. 

As a matter of fact, the largest 
part of the book is made up of 
quotations from bankers in vari- 
ous places. 

Those who are wondering how 
to compete with other lending 
organizations will be able to get 
a great many valuable ideas from 
this publication. 

It may be had without charge 
by addressing the advertising and 
publicity department, California 
Bank, 629 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Introduction To Monetary Theory 


By Lester V. Chandler 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York City., 
210 pages, cloth bound, price $1.50. 


Modern monetary theory is dis- 
cussed briefly but comprehensively 
in this new publication. 

It is designed for a student who 
has a knowledge of elementary eco- 
nomic theory, and of the basic 
mechanics and functioning of mone- 
tary and banking systems. 

The text is brief and confines it- 
self to a consideration of the essen- 
tial points of the leading types of 
modern monetary theory. 

The different theories discussed 
are: The transactions type of quan- 
tity theory; the cash-balance type 
of quantity theory; commodity 
theories; the income and expendi- 
ture approach. 


Doing Business Under The 
Defense Program 


Prepared by the staff of the United 
States Law Week. Published by the 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. Price $1.00. 

This contains a compendium of 
laws governing national defense 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS 
At the Close of Business, December 31, 1940 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 
U. S. Government Securities 


$ 68,751,581.59 
56,438,880.57 


Other Securities Guaranteed by U.S.Government 25,020,217.37 


Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


9,032,191.62 
426,300.00 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture 


and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate Owned 


522,513.62 
1,721,782.01 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Resources 
Cash and Due from Banks 


403,859.23 
559,771.91 
3,163.58 
6,026.16 
147,186,709.90 


$310,072,997.56 


LIABILITIES 


Capital—Common 
Surplus and Profits 


Dividend Declared, Payable February 28, 1941 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Unearned Discount 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 
$136,356,165.69 


Individual Deposits 


City of St. Louis and Other 
Public Funds 


$ 10,200,000.00 
9,027,560.32 
240,000.00 
240,461.05 
238,208.02 
438,660.63 


32,847,061.42 


114,406,859.61 


6,078,020.82 
289,688,107.54 
$310,072,997.56 


Broadway ” Locust * Olive 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








contracts under such headings as 
the following: 

Competitive bidding; Negotiation 
of contracts, mandatory orders, 
priorities, requisitioning; financing 
of private operations; operations by 
the government; labor conditions; 
housing facilities; claims against the 
government; bonds and guaranties. 

Another section covers the sub- 
ject of tax deduction for amortiza- 
tion of defense facilities. Still an- 
other section has the caption, “Civil 
Relief Benefits for Soldiers and 
Sailors.” 

These quotations from the laws 


are arranged in such a way that it 
is not necessary to read the entire 
law but only that part which per- 
tains to the subject in which the 
reader is interested. Most of the 
items occupy only about half a page 
or less. 


What's The Cost? 


It is often just as important for 
a banker to study the cost of mak- 
ing sales as revealed in a manufac- 
turer’s operating statement as it is 
for the manufacturer to do so. 
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BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


When Will It Pay To Buy New Typewriters? 


Following extensive study of typewriter uses in banks and wear tests made 
by manufacturers, the editor proposes some general obsolescence policies. 


have been so reliable and have 

been useful for such long 
periods that it has been rather diffi- 
cult for many of us to realize that 
there might be an economy in re- 
placing machines before they are 
entirely useless. 

I have tried to find some bank 
purchasing officer who has devel- 
oped a definite policy in this mat- 
ter, with respect to typewriters. But 
I have had difficulty in locating one 
who has really worked out a scien- 
tific system. 

Of course, the first thing that is 
commonly said is, “it depends upon 
how much the typewriter is used.” 
The second sentence in the conver- 
sation of the banker with whom I 
am discussing the matter usually 
is, “It also depends upon what type 
of work is done by the machine.” 


B ‘nave be and office machines 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


Both of these are items to be 
given consideration. For example, a 
typewriter being used for executive 
correspondence must naturally be 
kept in the very best of condition. 
No bank executive wants a letter 
to leave the bank on which the 
characters in the line are not in 
proper alignment. Consequently, it 
is easy to understand that type- 
writers used for executive corre- 
spondence should be replaced prob- 
ably more often than those used for 
work that never leaves the bank. 

With this in mind, many banks 
have the general practice of buy- 
ing new typewriters for executive 
secretaries about every three years, 
and shifting their typewriters to 


someone else in the bank who has 
less important work to do. The old- 
est typewriters are then discarded. 

This practice, however, is very 
much hit and miss, and often im- 
portant ideas are missed. 

When discussing this matter with 
manufacturers, I have discovered 
that the manufacturers have given 
more attention to the matter than 
have users. 

Scientific study of records show- 
ing the amount of repairs and the 
quality of the work, reveal the fact 
that a typewriter should really be 
replaced every three years. 

One reason for not readily agree- 
ing with this suggestion is, that 
bankers feel that they are investing 
too much capital in equipment, but 
when the cost of a new machine 
and the trade-in value of an old 
one is computed, it is discovered 


Be reasonable, Mr. Cashier. The work she pro- 
duces can only be as good as the tools you 
provide for her. Put a new machine on her desk 
and watch the quality of her letters improve. 
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that the actual capital cost of a 
modern typewriter per year, if it is 
discarded every three years, is only 
$21.18 (according to one manufac- 
turer). 

The way this figure is arrived at, 
is as follows: The trade-in value 
of a standard make of typewriter 
is usually about $30. The cost to a 
bank, after deducting discounts and 
considering that five or more ma- 
chines are bought at one time, is 
$93.56. Subtracting the $30 trade- 
in, leaves $63.56 as the actual capi- 
tal outlay. When this is amortized 
over a three-year period, the cost 
per year is $21.18. 

Another manufacturer includes 
personal property taxes, ribbons, 
service, and sales tax and arrives 
at a maximum figure of $34.98 per 
year when new machines are pur- 
chased every three years. Either 
figure seems to be very reasonable. 


But what would happen if the 
typewriters were kept another year, 
or another three years, or another 
ten years? The first thing that hap- 
pens is: repair costs go up. The 
work is improperly done. The user 
of the typewriter loses interest and 
becomes careless. The saving in the 
investment, if there is a saving, is 
not worth the loss occasioned in the 
reduction of quality and quantity. 


The secretary who is presented 
with a new typewriter takes a new 
interest in her work. She is much 
more careful in using a new ma- 
chine than in using an old one. She 
turns out better letters, and more 
of them. 


An old machine gets out of align- 
ment, becomes sticky, and has other 
deficiencies which irritate the user 
and cause her to become careless. 
This carelessness (by actual test) 
includes more misspelled words, 
more irregular margins, more im- 
properly spaced lines, and less neat 
letters. 

The operator gets tired of trying 
to offset the poor work of the de- 
crepit machine, so, she neglects to 
make erasures, neglects to make 
corrections, and loses interest in 
her job. 

Present that same operator with a 
brand new machine, and she is 
much more careful with her work, 
accomplishes more, and likes her 
job. 

Even during the three years, the 
manufacturers recommend that a 
typewriter be used, it must be kept 
at its best by inspections about 
every ninety days. 

If it is to be used longer than 
three years, new parts must be in- 
stalled, and even more frequent 
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inspections become necessary. 
Summing up all of the conver- 
sations I have had, it appears that 
manufacturers generally agree upon 
replacement by new machines every 
three years. However, bankers do 
not follow this practice generally, 
and perhaps if they were to take a 
vote, they might want to extend 
the time to four or five years. 
The trouble is that not many 
have a policy of replacing at any 
regular interval, and little, if any 
attention is given to the machines 
until some one, usually the opera- 
tor, makes many frequent and in- 


creasingly vehement complaints. 

My own belief, after making this 
study, is that it will pay for pur- 
chasing officers and cashiers to give 
more thought to the replacement 
of typewriters at regular intervals. 
Whether it should be three years, 
four years, or five years, may be 
quite readily determined by a study 
in your own bank of the work, the 
operators, and the equipment. For, 
after all, it isn’t the calendar that 
determines the wear of a machine, 
but rather the use. 

Obsolescence develops, however, 
as improvements are made in type- 








Poitnei im a 
NEW PROSPERITY 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


POWER 


IMPLEMENT COMPAN 


% % 1941 can make many an 
American farm a “LAND OF 
FREEDOM” if farmer, dealer, 
banker work together as Partners 
in a New Prosperity. 


Every new Minneapolis-Moline Ma- 
chine put into action on the farm brings 
its owner closer to FREEDOM. By lessen- 
ing hard work and long hours, MM equip- 
ment gives the farmer more time to enjoy 
life with his family — more opportunity to 
obtain those necessities and comforts 
which make him independent. 


In the coming year with its widening 
demand for more farm produce, thou- 
sands of deserving farmers will want and 
need new MM Tractors and Machines. In 
many cases only through the “‘credit’’ co- 
operation of MM dealers and bankers will 
purchasing be possible. Amazing 
new features distinguish the Tractors 
and Farm Machines in the 1941 MM 
Line. Farmers enabled to use this bet- 
ter equipment will not only be 
raising their own incomes but 
indirectly creating better busi- 
ness for MM dealers, bankers, 
and the community at large. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 







writers. When typewriters are re- 
placed at regular intervals, the 
user gets the benefit of the latest 
improvements. Some recent ones 





have been most important. It is 
certainly to be expected that addi- 
tional improvements will be made 
each year. 


Feeder Loans Now Include Feed 


Commercial loans to manufacturers are commonly for the 
purchase of raw materials. Feed is one of the raw mate- 
rials from which farmers manufacture beef and mutton. 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


the machinery and orders for 

what the machinery will pro- 
duce is, of course, entitled to a bank 
loan for the purchase of raw mate- 
rials, and the hiring of labor. 

On the same principle, a livestock 
feeder who has the machinery (feed 
lots, pasture, trucks, and so on) is 
entitled to a bank loan for the pur- 
chase of raw materials, for he al- 
ways has orders. The farmer never 
has to employ salesmen to go out 
and hunt up an order before he 
starts to produce, which is what the 
manufacturer does have to do. The 
farmer always has orders in hand. 
There is never a day in any year 
when there is no market for cattle, 
hogs, and sheep. The market is 
always there. The orders are always 
in hand. 

Consequently, a farmer who has 
been successful in producing meat, 


JA ‘tte machinery an: who has 


and so knows how to do it profitably, 
is likely to make a profit on his 
operations if he has opportunity to 
put feed into the livestock. 

For some reason or other, it has 
been quite common practice for 
banks to lend money only to buy 
the livestock. The feed is just as 
much a raw material as the cattle 
and sheep. So, some banks have 
made it a practice to lend money to 
buy supplementary feeds, as well 
as to buy what livestock may be 
needed. 

Conditions vary, of course. Some- 
times the farmer has all the feed 
he needs. Sometimes he has the 
livestock. But very often, he needs 
some of the supplementary feeds to 
make the grain he has raised him- 
self produce meat at greater econ- 
omy. 

There was a time, of course, when 
only farm grains were used. But, 





Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 
complete banking facilities for prompt and 
economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 
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experiments carried on at agricul- 
tural experiment stations in many 
states, resulted in the discovery 
that, just as we need vitamins, live- 
stock needs certain mineral ele- 
ments, and certain combinations of 
feeds to produce meat at a low rate. 

The only excuse for the purchase 
of supplementary feeds when the 
farmer has enough grain of his own 
is that he can make more money. If 
the feed purchased will not give the 
farmer more profit than he would 
have without it, then it is not a 
proper investment, and not a proper 
basis for a loan. , 

But many feeders have learned 
that supplementary feeds sold by 
local dealers do add to their profits, 
for they make it possible for the 
livestock to put on weight at a lower 
cost. That is why feeder loans often 
include feed. 


Training Program Defined By 
The Department Of Labor 


New instructions have been issued 
for those who carry out training 
programs for employees. 

The most important item in these 
new instructions is this: The train- 
ing course is intended to train em- 
ployees to a new, different, or addi- 
tional skill, and is not intended to 
make the employee more efficient 
at doing what he has been doing in 
his present job. 

The rules also include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Attendance on the part of the 
employee must be, in fact, volun- 
tary. No training program shall be 
considered voluntary if a condition 
of the employee’s continued em- 
ployment in his present job is 
attendance at the training program. 

2. Employees shall not produce 
any goods or perform any other 
productive work during such 
periods of training. 

3. The training course must be 
given outside of regular working 
hours. 







Bankers Monthly Used 
In Study Classes 


The study courses being pursued 
by the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking include a 
course in statement analysis under 
my direction, and, attracted by Mr. 
Swisher’s excellent treatment of 
certain phases of this subject in 
recent issues of Bankers Monthly, 
the articles are being used as refer- 
ence material in the course. They 
are proving very helpful in present- 
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ing the subject and, additionally, 
will be retained permanently for 
our own future use. 

We find much of interest and 
value in the varied articles appear- 
ing in your good magazine and it 
may be of interest to you to know 
that from now on, the monthly 
issues are being retained for future 
reference after circulation among 
our staff.—Glen C. Mellinger, Vice 
President, American National Bank, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


United States Master Tax 
Guide —1941 


Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
Chicago. 256 pp., 6 X 9, heavy 
ripple paper covers, $1. 

Here is literally a “guide,” and 
a timely and practical one too, on 
run-o’-the-mill problems involv- 
ing federal taxation for revenue. 
Based on the Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended, it tells just how 
the pertinent federal revenue law 
stands today. It is replete with 
ideas and suggestions that should 
conserve time and protect against 
overpayments and mistakes in 
making out 1940 income tax re- 
turns and in handling 1941 income 
tax questions under the federal 
revenue laws. 

New provisions, rates and 
changes effected by the two 1940 
Revenue Acts are fully reflected. 
Among the timely features in- 
cluded are: Application of the 
Revenue Law; Tax Rate Tables; 
Tax Calendar; Individuals; Estates 
and Trusts; Corporations; Partner- 
ships; New Excess Profits; Deter- 
mination of Net Income; Capital 
Gains and Losses; Deductions; Re- 
turns; Capital Stock and Declared 
Value; Excess Profits Taxes; Amor- 
tization of Defense Facilities; Re- 
funds and Credits; Banks and 
Similar Institutions; Nonresident 
Aliens, and Foreign Corporations, 
etc.; Personal Holding Companies. 
A complete Topical Index is an 
added convenience. 

Recommended as a handy refer- 
ence book for everyone—on either 
side of the tax fence—concerned 
with federal taxes for revenue. 


Banking And Financial 
Subject Headings 


Compiled by a committee of the 
financial group of the Special Libra- 
ries Association, 31 East 10th Street, 
New York City; 98 pages, cloth 
bound, price $4. 

This publication will be of special 
value to librarians of banks and 
other financial institutions, and to 
those librarians who have the task 
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of indexing financial literature. 

It contains a list of all of the dif- 
ferent headings and _ references 
which should be made in preparing 
library card files. 


Coffin’s Interest Tables 


Revised edition, published by the 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
Price $2., leatherette cover, 138 
pages. 

Compilation of interest amounts 
for one dollar to ten thousand: dol- 
lars. There is also included a 
master table showing interest at 
various rates from %% to 10%. 

In the appendix is a time iable 
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showing the number of days from 
any date to any other date. 
There is a compound interest 
table, a compilation of interest 
laws, a digest of business laws, 
business forms, and postal rates. 


Even though it is the board of 
directors whose decision causes the 
loan to be refused, it is better for 
the loan officer to let the borrower 
feel that the officer himself has 
reached the decision. That is, it is 
better that way, if you help the 
borrower understand what he may 
be able to do to adjust his affairs 
to the point where he can be a 
legitimate borrower. 
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1 Accounting Machines 


2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 


3 Adding Machines 
4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 
5 Addressing Machines 
6 Addressing Machine 
Stencils, etc. 
7 Adhesives 
8 Advertising Specialties 
9 Air Conditioning Equipment 
10 Alarms, Bank Vault 
11 Architects and Builders 
12 Autographic Registers 
13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 
14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
15 Bank Building Fixtures 
16 Bank Directories 
17 Bankers’ Note Cases 
18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 
19 Banking Textbooks 
20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 
21 Binders, Check 
22 Binders, Storage 
23 Blotters, Advertising 
24 Bookkeeping Equipment 
25 Brief Covers 
26 Bronze and Brass Signs 
27 Burglar Alarms 
28 Cabinets, Steel 
29 Calculating Machine Desks 
30 Calculating Machines 
31 Calendars 
32 Carbonized Checks and Forms 
33 — Paper and Inked Rib- 
s 













Plates, 
































34 Central Files 

35 Chairs, Adjustable, Automatic 
36 Chairs, Posture 

37 Chair Pads and Cushiens 
38 Changeable Signs 

39 Check Book Covers 

40 Check Cancelling Perforators 
41 Check Certifiers 

42 Check Endorsers 

43 Check Files 

44 Check Protectors 

45 Checks 

46 Check Signers 

47 Check Sorting Trays 

48 Check Sorters 

49 Christmas Savings 

50 Clips, Paper 

61 Coat and Hat Racks 

52 Coin Bags 

53 Coin Boxes 

54 Coin Cards 

65 Coin Changers 

56 Coin Clocks 

57 Coin Counting Machines 


58 Coin Counting and Packaging 
jachines 
















































USE the coupon below—it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


104 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
105 Ink in Powdered Form 

106 Interest Calculators 

107 Interest Computing Machines 


110 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 


111 Lamps, Filing 

112 Lamps, Fluorescent 

113 Lamps, Stenographers 

114 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
115 Letter Trays 


O10 PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD SIO EIO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please have sent us buying information on 


Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


59 Coin Envelopes 117 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
60 Coin Sorting and Counting 118 Maps 
Machines 119 Mats 


61 Coin and Currency Trays 
62 Coin Wrappers 

63 Copyholders 

64 Counter Cash Protectors 
65 Coupon Books 


120 Money Orders 

121 Night Depositories 
122 Night Depository Bags 
123 Numbering Machines 


124 Paper 
66 Coupon Envelopes 125 Paper Fasteners 
67 Currency Boxes 126 Pass Books 


68 Currency Envelopes 

63 Currency Straps 

70 Daters, Metal and Rubber 

71 Dating Machines and Stamps 

72 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 
quipment 

73 Depositories 

74 Deposit Ticket Files 

75 Desk Fountain Pens 

76 Desk Organizers 

77 Desk and Typewriter Pads 

78 Dictating Machines 

79 Dip Pen Desk Sets 

80 Duplicators 

81 Duplicating Machine Supplies 

82 Electric Signs 


127 Pay Roll Envelopes 

128 Pencil Sharpeners 

128 Pencils 

130 Pencils, Mechanical 

131 Pen Points, Steel 

132 Personal Loan Systems 

133 Photographic Bank Systems 
134 Pins, Bank 

135 Portfolios and Brief Cases 
136 Proof Machines 

137 Public Relations Advertising 
138 Punches, Paper 

139 Registered Mail Envelopes 
140 Rubber Bands 

141 Rubber Stamps 


142 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
ee 143 Safe Deposit Boxes 

po oma 144 Safety Paper 

86 Expanding Envelopes a —. oe ae 
87 File Boxes 146 Savings Clubs 

88 File Fasteners 147 School Savings Systems 

89 File Folders 148 Sealing Wax 

90 File Signals 149 Seals 

91 Filing Cabinets 150 Seals, Coin Bag 

92 Filing Systems 151 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
93 Fire Alarm Systems 152 Shelving, Steel 

94 Forms ’ 


153 Stamp Pads 

154 Stapling Machines and Staples 
155 Steno Note Books 

156 Steno Note Book Holders 


95 Forms, Continuous 
96 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
97 Fountain Pens 


2 ae 157 Stools, Adjustable Automatic 
lass Signs 158 Storage Files 

100 Globes 159 Supplies, Bank and Office 

101 Gummed Tape 160 Tear Gas 

102 Index Tabs 161 Telephone Indexes 

103 Ink 


162 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
163 Time Stamps 

164 Travelers Checks 

165 Type Cleaners 


166 Typewriters 
108 — Communicating 167 Typewriter Stands 
109 Lamps, Desk Wes Vents 


169 Vault Equipment 

170 Vault Ventilators 

171 Venetian Blinds 

172 Visible Records 

173 Wardrobe Equipment 

174 Waste Baskets 

175 Watchman Reporting System 
176 Window and Lobby Displays 


116 Loose Leaf Binders 
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Mailing Machine 


Every bank which must struggle 
with the problem of large quanti- 
ties of outgoing mail, especially in 
this new period of the 40-hour 
week, should investigate the new 
streamlined Model ‘“85” Metered 
Mailing Machine developed by the 
National Postal Meter Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
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Fully automatic, this new model 
incorporates all the outstanding 
mechanical and service features 
that have been introduced during 
the last year in the other models 
of the National line. Plus features, 
the manufacturer advises me, are 
three important additional devel- 
opments: A variable speed control 
(capacity 7,500 to 10,800 per 
hour); an unusually sensitive and 
fully protected letter trip mechan- 
ism; and a positive automatic feed. 
Portable letter trays are mounted 
on a detachable rack. 












































Letter Opener 


Unfortunately I couldn’t get 
around to telling you about this 
combination calendar-letter opener 
in time for Christmas—unless you 
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Thanks For Letting Me Help . 


I've just finished checking my 1940 records—which indicate that last year 
three times as many of you used the Bankers Secretary service as in any pre- 
vious year. We'll be happy to triple that record in 1941—that’s why we're here, 


you know. 


have already begun to plan your 
Xmas list for next winter! But if 
you are remodeling your building 
and want to commemorate Opening 
Day—if you’re beginning to think 
about some inexpensive remem- 
brance for next June’s high school 
graduating class—if you have a list 
of important customers whose 
birthdays call for a gift that is 
“different,” practical, and long 
lived—in fact, for any occasion 
where an advertising specialty item 
that is both out-of-the-ordinary 
and inexpensive will benefit your 
customer relations, then you won’t 
have to wait till Christmas to find 
a use for quantities of these letter 
openers. 

A product of Autopoint Co., 1801 
Foster Avenue, Chicago, (makers 
of the famous Autopoint pencil) it 
is a modern plastic composition of 
equally modern design. The blade 
serves a dual purpose as a fixed 
focus magnifying lens, while the 
hollow handle contains the calen- 
dar, printed three months in a 
strip and changed quarterly by 
sliding the next strip under the 
transparent shield. 

It is available in transparent 
colors of water white, red, or 
green. One to three lines of uni- 
form printing, to carry your adver- 
tising message, when ordered in 
quantity lots. 

It is a most attractive piece of 
quality merchandise. But you and 
your customers would swear that 
it cost at least a dollar. So I know 
you’re going to be greatly surprised 
when you learn the actual price. 


Continuous Form Feed 


The Standard Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has recently brought 
out an attachment for automatic- 
ally feeding standard marginal 
punched continuous forms on the 
Class 1900 Addressograph. Taking 
advantage of the design of the new 
Addressograph, the Standard at- 
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Sincerely, 


tachment draws the forms directly 
across the Addressograph table. 

The flat-folded forms to be im- 
printed are placed in a loading 
tray. The strip of forms moves a 
predetermined distance and stops 
when the space to be imprinted is 
correctly positioned under the im- 
pression head. After the imprint 
had been made, the strip of forms 
advances to the position of the next 
imprint, and so on as long as there 
are plates in the magazine. 


The forms travel over a feed 
shaft upon which are mounted two 
pin wheels which engage the holes 
in the margins of the forms. These 
wheels are adjustable to accom- 
modate forms up to 19% inches 
wide. After leaving the feed shaft, 
the imprinted forms are refolded in 
another tray. 

Forms from 3 to 11 inches in 
length can be handled. Only one 
gear is changed to control the 
“throw” corresponding to the 
length of form. Adjustment for the 
vertical position of the imprinting 
area is made by means of a 
vernier. 

Mounting the Standard attach- 
ment on the Addressograph is 
simple, as only three set screws are 
used. Power for the attachment is 
taken off the Addressograph mech- 
anism without any risk of over- 
loading the regular motor. 

The combination of the rigid im- 
pression arm (a feature of the new 
Addressograph) and of Standard’s 
marginal punched continuous forms 

(Continued on page 96) 


SAFE § STAK 


Letter Size 


INTERLOCKING 
STEEL FILE 
$9.57 F.O.B. 


Factory 
(Quantity Discount) 


REMOVABLE 
FOLLOWER 
(Stays Put) 


immediate 
Delivery 
from Stock 


The Steel Storage File Company 


2216-18 W. 63rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


ORIGINATORS OF STEEL STORAGE FILES 


‘STEED: 2 <7R ONG 


COLORED 
BILL STRAPS 
Contorm to 
Steel-Strond S 
Standards 


There is a wide difference in the 
construction and grades of bill 
straps. The wise purchasing 
officer tests all makes of straps by 
the “Steel-Strong” Standards: 


Color—stock-impregnated at 
the mill for uniformity 


Basic weight—65 pounds 

Width—1} inches 

Tensile strength—70 pounds 
These above-the-average specifications for qual- 


ity, size and weight, insure better protection for 
your bank— protection ample for the hardest use. 


The “Steel-Strong’ * label unconditionally guar- 
antees to you that “Steel-Strong” straps are 
built to meet these specifications. 


8 different colors for quick identification. 


FREE write for generous samples, 
prices, and name of your nearest dealer. 


‘The Cc L.DOWNEY CO. 


9-' CLARK ST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











BANK BUILDING of the MONTE 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, BOSTON 





Crescent shaped lobby, finished in light tones of bleached mahogany. Features indirect 
fluorescent lighting, air conditioning, glass block walls, bandit barriers, and a two ton 
stone image of the Shawmut Indian over the entrance. 





Fort Bend National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Tex.—new fireproof build- 
ing, air conditioning—$20,000. 


Colonial Trust Co., Rockefeller 
Center branch, New York City— 
new quarters. 

Security State Bank, Pharr, Tex.— 
new building—$7,500. 

First National Bank and Trust Co., 
Elizabethtown, Pa.—remodeling 
and enlarging, new vault, mod- 
ern counters, new entrance. 

Bank of Sonoma County, Sebasto- 
pol, Calif.—redecorating, modern 
lighting fixtures. 

First National Bank, Lampasas, 
Tex.—remodeling, new lobby 
fixtures. 

Farmers and Merchants Bank, 14th 
and American branch, Long 
Beach, Calif. — new building, 
drive-in service. 

Avoyelles Trust and Savings Bank, 
Bunkie, La. — remodeling and 
enlarging, modern counters, fluo- 
rescent lighting, acoustical ceil- 
ing and walls, additional vault, 
larger lobby. 

First National Bank, Newport 

News, Va.—remodeling and en- 

larging, new stairway, modern 

fixtures—$25,000. 
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Equitable Trust Co., Wilmington, 
Del.—remodeling and enlarging, 
air conditioning—$20,000. 

Federal Reserve Bank, Charlotte, 
N. C.—new building. 

Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio—new building, sep- 
arate fluorescent lighting, bullet- 
resisting glass screen—$40,000. 

Mercantile National Bank, Dallas, 
Tex.—new building. 

Buffalo, (N. Y.) Industrial Bank— 
Modernizing addition. 

Del Rio (Tex.) National Bank— 
new fixtures, air conditioning, 
electric eye doors. 

Phifer State Bank, Gainesville, Tex. 
—remodeling interior, new fur- 
niture and fixtures. 

Guaranty Bank and Trust Co., 
Greenville N. C.—new building. 

Farmers Bank of Munroe, Ga.— 
modern fixtures, fluorescent light- 
ing, rubber tile floors. 

Corbin (Ky.) Deposit Bank—night 
depository. 

Bank of Arizona, Flagstaff, Ariz.— 
remodeling, new vaults, addi- 
tional safe deposit boxes, modern 
counters, separate bookkeeping 
room, air conditioning, acoustical 
ceiling. 





Bankers Trust Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
—Remodeling and enlarging. 
St. Joseph Bank and Trust Co., So. 


Bend, Ind. — remodeling new 
quarters. 


Peshtigo (Wis.) State Bank—re- 
modeling and enlarging. 


Glennville (Ga.) Bank—enlarging 
quarters. 


First National Bank, Cooperstown, 
N. Y.—microphonic burglar alarm 
system. 

Bank of America, Lincoln, Calif.— 


remodeling interior, modern 
counters. 


Fidelity State Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. — Complete remodeling, 
new entrance, customers’ rooms, 
ladies lounge, library, air condi- 
tioning. 

Farmers and Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.—new 
five story building—$550,000. 

Bank of America, Santa Paula, 
Calif—enlarging and remodeling. 

Seattle-First National Bank, Pasco, 
Wash.—new concrete and terra 
cotta building, modern fixtures, 
air conditioning. 

Jamestown (Kan.) State Bank— 
lobby depository. 

Bank of Rector, Rector, Ark.—re- 
modeling and decorating, fluores- 
cent lighting. 

Security State Bank, Pharr, Tex.— 
new brick building. 

First National Bank and Trust Co., 
Elizabethtown, Pa.—remodeling, 
new entrance, new vault, modern 
counters, larger lobby. 


Bank of Meadville, Meadville, Mo. 
—acoustical ceiling, fluorescent 
lighting, automatic stoker, mod- 
ern counters, linoleum floors, 
venetian blinds. 

Pine Lawn Bank and Trust Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. — modern formica 
counters, acoustical ceiling, fluo- 
rescent lighting, terazza floors. 


Mercantile National Bank, Miami 
Beach, Fla.—new building, safe 
deposit boxes quadrupled, esca- 
lator and elevators, marble and 
walnut interior, modern fixtures, 
fluorescent lighting, customers’ 
room. 

Farmers State Bank, Adams, Minn. 
—modern counters and lighting 
system. 


Bank of America, Pomona, Calif— 
enlarging quarters, rubber tile 
and linoleum floors, acoustical 
ceiling, modern counters of ma- 
carta, mahogany woodwork. 


Harlem Savings Bank, Washington 
Heights branch, New York, N. Y. 
—new limestone building. 
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Clear Lake (Ia.) Bank and Trust 
Co.—enlarging and remodeling. 
Farmers State Bank, Elkton, Minn. 
—new lighting system, modern 

fixtures. 

Holbrook (Mass.) Cooperative 
Bank — new building completed, 
two vaults, water proof basement, 
indirect lighting, modern fixtures, 
venetian blinds. 

Fort Bend National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Tex. — new building — 
$20,000. 

Moline (Mich.) State Bank—new 
building, modern fixtures, oil 
heat—$8,500. 

State National Bank, El Paso, Tex. 
— enlarging and _ remodeling, 
$200,000. 

San Benito (Tex.) Bank and Trust 
Co.—Year ’round air condition- 
ing, venetian blinds. 

First National Bank, Columbus, 
Ohio—after hour depository. 
Citizens State Bank, McCracken, 
Kan.—Complete remodeling, new 

entrance. 

First National Bank, Wamego, Kan. 
—new vault, additional safe de- 
posit boxes. 

Irving Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 
—additional space. 

Endicott (N. Y.) Trust Co.—air 
conditioning. 

American National Bank, Ports- 
mouth, Va.—remodeling and en- 
larging. 

Seattle-First National Bank, Pull- 
man, Wash.—remodeling and 
enlarging, black walnut panel- 
ing, modern fixtures, new safe 
deposit vault. 

Ronan (Mont.) State Bank—new 
concrete building, glass brick 
windows, vitrolite glass entrance, 
air conditioning, oil heat, modern 
counters, fluorescent lighting. 

First State Bank, Glenwood City, 
Wis.—remodeling interior. 


Air Conditioning Increases 
Rentals 


The inclusion of air conditioning 
in the building or remodeling pro- 
gram makes possible a 15% higher 
rental charge. This is the experience 
of the building management of the 
south’s most modern office building, 
the new 21-story First National 
Bank Building in Birmingham, Ala. 

They report that office tenants in 
the air conditioned quarters accept 
the increased rentals without ques- 
tion—much more willingly than 
they paid the lower rate for pre- 
vious non-air conditioned building. 

Furthermore, it is confidently 
anticipated by the building author- 
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We don’t like the word 
“bargain” 


But- 


Ordinarily we “freeze up” when 
we hear it. But this De Luxe Check 
book really is a bargain—an out- 
standing value. 


Just think! 200 checks, on National 
Safety Paper—imprinted with cus- 
tomer’s name—numbered—leather cover 
with customer’s name gold stamped (on 
initial orders). 


All for $1.25! 


De Lu 


Plants at 
NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


CHECK PRINTERS, INC. 


XE 


Lithographers and Printers 


KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL 


THE SERVICE STAFF of this organization — responsible for 


the numerous functions separate from but incident to the 


actual purchase and sale of securities —comprises half the 


total number of employees and has an average period of 


employment exceeding 13 years; almost half of these have 


service records averaging 19% years. 


A readable brochure further outlining basic policies and 


activities of this organization, will be sent upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET + 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
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Each week more leading banks from {os 
coast come to Rand M¢Nally for bank syst@ms- 2 
the systems created by a bank-minded ore 
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ities that tenant-turnover will be 
reduced during the coming years to 
a negligible quantity. 

Called “the most beautiful build- 
ing of its kind in the south” when 
it was opened during the early sum- 
mer of last year, the First National 
building is completely air condi- 
tioned from top to bottom. A cen- 
trifugal compressor of 400-ton cool- 
ing capacity supplies comfort to 
every floor of the building. 

The three floors occupied by the 
bank itself have been finished with 
a non-glare indirect lighting sys- 
tem, and with acoustical ceilings. 
The perforated acoustic tile used in 
the ceilings also serves the outlet 
for the air conditioning system. 

Air ducts between the ceiling and 
the floor above obviate the use of 
grilles and the thousands of perfor- 
ations in the acoustic tile assure 
100% even draft-free distribution 
of the conditioned air to every sec- 
tion of the banking quarters. 


Economy Or Quality? 


While a purchasing officer needs 
to do what he can to save money 
for the bank, the item of cost should 
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lems intimately. That’s why Rand M¢Nally Bank 
ee Systems for Christmas Savings Clubs, Personal 
oe Loans, and Consumer Credit operation are prac- 


tical and economical, giving complete satisfaction 
to the bank and its customers. 
Let us show you how your bank can profit by 
4 ». d the use of these popular systems. 


Pid Ag, 
% 


Chicago  @ 


come last because it is necessary 
first to have the economical quality 
needed for the specific job. 


War Risk Insurance 


Headlines in the newspapers 
make bankers and manufacturers 
wonder if it is time to buy war 
risk and bombardment insurance. 

Even with the aggressor 3,000 
miles away, the insurance com- 
panies will write war risk and 
bombardment insurance for a term 
of only one year, and their policies 
contain a clause which enables 
them to cancel the policy some- 
times within three months, some- 
times within six months, depend- 
ing upon the company and the 
current thought of its managers. 

Naturally, this type of insurance 
is almost useless for it provides 
practically no coverage from a 
practical standpoint. It is quite 
evident that when the insurance 
companies are as cautious as this, 
that such contracts would not be 
renewed or written if our country 
were actually bombed or invaded. 

However, there is a policy which 
has been in use a long time and 
which is still written, which will 
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ae nd still they come~ — 
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Aniza* 
( tion. For over sixty-eight years we have worked 
\ with banks. We know their business and its prob- 






SYSTEMS 


San Francisco 





protect against sabotage, vandal- 
ism, and like damages to plants. 
This is called vandalism insurance 
and may be purchased as an en- 
dorsement on an extended coverage 
policy, or on a fire insurance policy. 

It is quite commonly included 
with riot insurance. The extra cost 
is not prohibitive, and it insures 
against vandalism of all types in- 
cluding destruction by strikers, and 
also against sabotage damage by 
secret military agents. 


Not A Spy System 


The use of requisitions for issu- 
ing supplies from a stockroom is 
not for the purpose of maintaining 
honesty, but rather for the purpose 
of determining costs, improving 
supplies, and avoiding over-buy- 
ing. 


Dividends 


Employee training is paying div- 
idends to those banks which have 
entered into it scientifically, be- 
cause it increases the speed of 
operators, and therefore, enables 
the bank to handle more work 
without additional help. 
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A Modern Building 


Increases Business 

(Continued from page 59) 
their activities. We felt that the 
surrounding country is capable of 
increased production, and this we 
were sure, warranted a forward 
looking attitude. 

Now that there are fewer banks 
than there were years ago, there 
are greater opportunities for wid- 
ening the trade area, and for en- 
couraging banking business to 
come from other towns where there 
are now no banks. 

After analyzing the situation in 
this way, we felt that we were 
justified in using some of our sur- 
plus for a new bank building. 

The next step was to decide what 
kind of a building should be 
erected. It seemed to us that com- 
fort and convenience were the two 
words which should be kept upper- 
most in our minds; comfort and 
convenience of customers, and 
comfort and convenience of em- 
ployees. 


Air Conditioning Important 


We have hot weather in the 
summertime out here on the wide 
open prairies, so we considered that 
one of the chief features of the 
new building should be an air con- 
ditioning system. This would pro- 
vide comfort during the hottest 
weather. By conditioning the air 
during the winter, we could have 
better atmosphere to breathe, and 
therefore, our minds would be 
more clear. We probably would 
have fewer errors in the work- 
room, and customers would be 
more likely to be frank and open 
in their giving of information when 
a loan was applied for. Good air is 
certainly one of the first essentials 
for producing an active mind. 


Good Lighting An Essential 


Next in importance, we thought, 
would be the light. A person who 
has to strain his eyes in order to 
see his work, finds it difficult to 
concentrate as he should. Large 
windows and an arrangement of 
cages so that the operators get full 
benefit from the light coming 
through these windows was, there- 
fore, one of the first considera- 
tions. 

In addition to the natural light- 
ing, we asked the architect to in- 
clude the very best of electric 
lighting fixtures, so that there 
never need be a time when insuf- 


Four examples of how many banks are 


increasing efficiency and developing com- 
munity interest through modern structures. 
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“Rank Loan Management” — Ben Young's “Rank Cost Control” and Don 
Kuouwllon's “Aduertising For Banks" «x x «x 3 bosks — {or the price of 1— 
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only $5—nreqular price $10. Take aduantage of this price now by ordering these today, 


understanding of banking — fitness Jor aduancement —read Stronch & Eigelberners' 


PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark St., Chicago 


Send me the Blue Book Library on 5 
day approval plan. If I like them I will 
send you $5—the special price for the 
3— or $2 each for any one or two I keep. 


ficient light will be a detriment to 
our efficient work. 


Acoustics Given Consideration 


Minds are more alert when they 
are not confused by excessive 
noise, and so we talked to the 
architect about acoustical treat- 
ment. The result was acoustical 
ceilings in the banking room and 
the workrooms. 

This has two important effects. 
In the first place, it prevents a 
clatter which might result without 
it because some of our adding ma- 
chines are in the cages. 


In the second place, it prevents 
customers from being overheard 
when they are discussing confiden- 
tial matters with an officer. A 
person sitting at my desk which is 
at one end of the lobby, can discuss 
any of his private affairs with me 
and not be overheard by anyone 
else. A person standing at the rail 
several feet in front of my desk 
cannot follow the conversation of 
the man who sits facing me in the 
chair alongside the desk. This is 
a great benefit, and customers were 
not long in expressing their ap- 
preciation of it. 


While I am talking to one cus- 
tomer, another one is often waiting 
a short distance away. He can’t 
help but notice that he does not 
hear what is being said. When he, 
in turn, sits in the chair by my 
desk, he then is not afraid that 
someone else is going to overhear 
some of his confidential conversa- 
tion. 


We are quite sure that good air, 
abundant light, and _ acoustical 
treatment are the three primary 
requisites for the modern bank 
building. 


The Architect Supplied 
Eye Appeal 


In addition to this, there is the 
eye appeal for which we have to 
depend quite largely upon our 
architect and builder. The eye 
appeal, however, is not the num- 
ber one element, but perhaps the 
number four item. In other words, 
I should certainly say that good 
air, good light, and acoustical 
treatment are the first three, with 
eye appeal coming next. Eye ap- 
peal is important on the outside 
of the building as well as on the 
inside. However, we have thought 
that a bank building does not 
necessarily have to be a monument, 
but it should be neat, simple, and 
attractive. 


By building on a corner lot, the 


large windows which give us our 
light for the inside add to the 
attractiveness of the building on 
the outside. Our windows are pro- 
tected with venetian blinds. The 
windows are on the west side of 
the building; the afternoon sun 
needs to be shut out on certain 
days. With venetian blinds, we can 
make adjustments which shut out 
the glare of the sun, and still do 
not restrict the light needed. 


Furthermore, venetian blinds add 
greatly to the appearance of the 
window and are definitely a part 
of our interior decorations. 


Our decorations on the inside 
are simple and rather plain, but 
neat and harmonious. Our vault 
is conveniently located, and our 
workrooms adjoin the  teller’s 
cages. 


Since we built our new building, 
our community has _ developed 
nicely and many of our merchants 
have followed our example by 
modernizing their buildings. 


Local business has_ increased, 
and we are naturally pleased that 
we were right in our judgment 
that modernized places of business 
help to increase the number of 
customers, and the size of their 
transactions. 


How To Reduce Errors 


One of the benefits of acoustical 
treatment which it has been pos- 
sible to measure in dollars and cents 
is the reduction of errors. A number 
of instances have been reported as 
to a marked reduction in errors 
among workers after conditions 
have been bettered by the applica- 
tion of sound absorbing materials. 
Thus, the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. found that hearing conditions 
became so much better in one room 
in its Cleveland office that an im- 
mediate reduction of 42% in the 
number of errors resulted. 


The Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn., found that typists 
made 29% fewer errors, and cal- 
culating machine operators, 52% 
less after the installation of noise 
installation in work rooms. As a 
test, the noise absorbent treatment 
was covered in a manner to elimi- 
nate its effect. There was an im- 
mediate increase in errors of 12% 
among the typists, and 37% among 
the machine operators. Similar 
worthwhile advantages have been 
gained everywhere in offices of al- 
most every size. 
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Readjustment of The Tariff 

If we have read the views of the 
editor aright, we find that able and 
influential paper, the Peoria Tran- 
script, in favor of an elimination 
of some of the increases that Mr. 
McKinley’s supporters think needed 
to maintain the American policy, 
but that have given offense unwit- 
tingly. Also the repeal of taxes on 
trifling imports of small value, in 
the way of protection to the farmer, 
and that are felt by urban house- 
keepers as an unexpected drain, 
especially along the borders. For 
example, we can hardly ever have 
a plethora of lambs, apples, cab- 
bages, chickens, eggs, etc.; and 
modification of severe taxes on 
works of art, rare books, scrap- 
iron, certain kinds of wool, coal, tin 
plates, etc., readjustment on which, 
with certain products of metals, 
French gloves, embroideries, and 
certain decorated earthenware, 
would make rates acceptable to the 
majority of the people, and not 
violate the central principle of pro- 
tection. 


FEBRUARY, 1891 


Educational 

The German Emperor comes out 
firmly for the abandonment of 
ancient languages in the element- 
ary schools of Germany, and ad- 
vises that all education shall be 
taken in the German tongue. In 
this, all ancient poetry, drama, 
history, and philosophy can be 
learned, without the labor, expense, 
and loss of time of acquiring the 
ancient languages. Thus, he says, 
the patriotism and national pride 
of the German youth, of both sexes, 
will be largely stimulated and in- 
creased, and the breadth of know- 
ledge will be vastly greater by the 
saving of time now uselessly spent 
in the classics. This is a valuable 
point. The Emperor does not object 
to classical study, but it must not 
stand in the path and _ hinder 
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greater breadth of knowledge, and 
stunt the patriotism of the Father- 
land. If any student wants classics, 
let him get them for himself, but 
not at the expense of the time, and 
money, and patriotism of the State, 
as a whole. It looks as if the trans- 
lated classics will take the place of 
the originals, in the future. 


FEBRUARY, 1891 


The Liberality Of The 
American People 

In the matter of lavish giving, 
the people of our country have no 
competitors that can stand on an 
equality, and in saying this we do 
not ignore the enormous sums given 
voluntarily by the people of Great 
Britain for the emancipation of the 
blacks in America, nor the millions 
of pounds sterling spent by that 
humane people in the last thirty or 
forty years in trying to crush out 
the Semite’s accursed slave traffic 
in Africa. 


FEBRUARY, 1891 


In the last twelve months the 
people of this country, out of their 
hard-earned savings, have given 
our treasurer, Mr. Windom, $250,- 
000,000 with which to pay off so 
much of their Federal debt. In less 
than three and a half months of the 
year just closed, $100,000,000 of 
the above was paid out of taxes to 
save the banking, commercial, and 
manufacturing portion from the 
horrors of a general panic. During 
the same brief twelve months they 
have donated to patriotic purposes 
the vast sum of $120,000,000, for 
Unionsavers’ pensions, and have 
confirmed, by the tacit consent, a 
vote for the same patriotic pur- 
poses, out of taxes, $135,000,000 for 
the year 1891-2. 


FEBRUARY, 1891 


Mr. Abner Taylor and The Surplus 
Silver Bullion on the Market 
He proposes to buy up all the 


Service —Maintaining an an 


intimate, personalized co 
= bank service. 


cials with 
years: of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Polley —To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than. 
compete for business which is | 


LIQUIDATE YOUR JEWELRY... 


We will buy any jewelry you may have on col- 
lateral, or as executors of estates etc., regardless 
of the amount involved. 

If immediate action is desired, send your mer- 


chandise to our bank, The Pilgrim Trust Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Attn: Collection t.) and our cash 
offer will be wired to you. If offer is unsatisfac- 
tory, goods will be returned immediately by our 
bank. Full insurance coverage on all shipments. 

If you wish = representative to contact you 
jay a or d eaire further details, please write 
or wire 


cant BROTHERS 


18 Province St. 
Boston, Mass. 


silver bullion now on the market 
and coin it at one fell swoop; the 
circulation—by paper or coin? 
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W. P. Conway Wo. C. POTTER 


In accordance with the retirement 
system of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, William C. 
Potter, who has been chairman of 
the board and president during the 
last 20 years, has relinquished his 
more active duties, to make way 
for younger men in the Company. 
As a consequence, he has been 
elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the board, and W. 
Palen Conway, who has_ been 
president, succeeds him as board 





J. L. CLEVELAND 


EUGENE W. STETSON 


chairman. Eugene W. Stetson, a 
vice president for many years, is 
the new president; and J. Luther 
Cleveland, vice president, will 
assume the duties heretofore per- 
formed by Mr. Stetson. 


Mr. Potter became chairman of 
the board in January, 1921 and 
was elected president later that 
same year. He continued in the 
presidency until January, 1934, 
when he was reelected chairman 
of the board to succeed the late 
Charles H. Sabin. 


Mr. Conway succeeded Mr. Potter 
to the presidency at that time. He 
has been a member of the board 
of directors since January 16, 1924. 

Mr. Stetson began his banking 
career with the American National 
Bank of Macon, Georgia in 1901 
and later became cashier of the 
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Exchange National Bank of Fitz- 
gerald, Georgia. In 1908, he organ- 
ized the Citizens National Bank at 
Macon, serving as its cashier and 
later as president. He came to New 
York in 1916, as vice president of 
the Guaranty Trust. 

Mr. Cleveland entered the bank- 
ing department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company in April, 1923, was 
appointed a vice president in 
January, 1928, and was elected a 
director in November, 1940. He 
heceived his early business train- 
ing in the southwest as a banking 
official. 

Announcement has also been 
made of the retirement of Stuart 
Hayt Patterson, vice president and 
comptroller, on December 31st, in 
accordance with the age provision 
of the Company’s pension plan, 
after 30 years’ service. William 
Widmayer has_ succeeded Mr. 
Patterson as comptroller. Mr. Wid- 
mayer was formerly a second vice 
president. He joined the Guaranty 
staff as a boy in 1918, and during 
the greater part of his service there 
has been identified with the comp- 
troller’s department. 


Chicago Ist Promotes 12 


Edward E. Brown, president of 
The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, announced that all directors 
of the bank were reelected at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting held 
today. At the subsequent meeting 
of the Board the following promo- 
tions were made: 

Thomas H. Beacon, Jr., Austin 
Jenner, and Horace O. Wetmore 
were elected vice presidents, hav- 
ing previously been assistant vice 
presidents. Raymond H. Becker 
was elected assistant vice presi- 
dent from assistant cashier; P. L. 
Stevenson and A. S. Thorwaldson 
were elected trust officers, having 
formerly been assistant trust offi- 
cers. 

The following new officers were 
elected, all being promotions from 
the clerical staff of the bank: 
Charles W. Bartell, assistant man- 
ager, Real Estate Department; 
Edward F. Blettner, Jr., assistant 
trust officer; Paul E. Farrier, assis- 
tant trust officer; Joseph J. Kab- 
erna, assistant cashier; Clarence J. 
Ruethling, assistant cashier; and 
Leroy F. Winterhalter, assistant 
cashier. 





Continental Illinois Promotions 


At their January meeting, the 
directors of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago announced the follow- 
ing promotions: 

In the commercial banking de- 
partment, Richard A. Aishton and 
Charles Z. Henkle were appointed 
vice presidents, and Paul M. Car- 
rick was made a second vice presi- 
dent. Edward J. McGrath, New 
York representative, was appointed 
a second vice president. Tilden 
Cummings and Merle Glanville 
were made assistant cashiers. Otto 
Koenig, savings department, was 
also made an assistant cashier. 

Arthur W. Roberts, in charge of 
the foreign department, was made 
a vice president, and Melville A. 
Powell was appointed an assistant 
cashier in that department. 

In the trust department, Ronald 
M. Kimball, secretary, was made a 
vice president and was succeeded as 
secretary by Allan B. Hussander. 
Byron E. Bronston, Charles G. 
Sedgwick, and Edmond B. Stofft, 
trust officers, were made second 
vice presidents, and Clair W. Fur- 
long was made a trust officer. J. H. 
Leslie, Carlyle E. Wakefield, and 
Harold L. Weis were appointed 
assistant secretaries. 


New Director, City National, 
Chicago 


At the annual meeting on Janu- 
ary 14 of the stockholders of the 
City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, Richard 
Wagner, president and director of 
The Chicago Corporation, was 
elected to the Board, together with 
all other directors. 


Mr. Wagner is well-known in 
business and financial circles in 
Chicago. Besides being active head 
of his own organization, he is vice 
president and director of the Fort 
Dearborn Mortgage Company, di- 
rector of the Parkersburg Rig and 
Reel Company, and director of the 
Blue Ridge Corporation. 

At the annual meeting of the 
directors, Andrew E. Wigeland was 
promoted from assistant vice presi- 
dent to vice president, and Leslie 
Reid was made assistant trust 
officer. All other officers were re- 
elected. 
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Atlanta Ist Elects Maddox 


Announcement has been made 
by the First National Bank of 
Atlanta of the election of N. Baxter 
Maddox as vice president and 
director. 

Mr. Maddox comes of a family 
prominent in Atlanta banking 
circles for three generations. His 
father, Mr. Robert F. Maddox, Sr., 
a past president of the American 
Bankers Association, was formerly 
president of the Atlanta National 
Bank, predecessor of the First Na- 
tional, and later chairman of the 
board of the First National. His 
grandfather, Mr. Robert F. Mad- 
dox, was one of the founders of the 
Maddox-Rucker Banking Company 
and the American National Bank 
which was merged with the At- 
lanta National Bank in 1916. 

N. Baxter Maddox himself is not 
without previous banking experi- 
ence, having been connected with 
the Atlanta National Bank, the 
Atlanta & Lowry National Bank, 
the Trust Company of Georgia, and 
the First National Bank for ten 
years. He resigned as Assistant 
Trust Officer in 1933 to accept the 
General Agency for Georgia of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

In his new position Mr. Maddox 
will head the First National’s Trust 
Department in which he will be 
associated with Mr. W. T. Perker- 
son, vice president and trust offi- 
cer, Mr. J. W. Speas, vice president 
and trust officer, Mr. Charles A. 
Rose, assistant trust officer, and Mr. 
Thomas E. Arnold, assistant trust 
officer. 


Northern Trust Promotes 


The Board of Directors of The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
at their annual meeting made the 
following official changes by pro- 
moting: John M. Maxwell from 
second vice president to second 
vice president and manager bond 
department; Warren F. Sarle from 
assistant manager bond depart- 
ment to second vice president; 
Alford J. Baschen from assistant 
manager bond department to 
second vice president; Alan R. 
Kidd from assistant cashier to 
second vice president; Maurice E. 
Graves from assistant comptroller 
to second vice president and assis- 
tant comptroller; Arthur J, O’Hara 
from manager investment research 
to second vice president and mana- 
ger investment research. 


All other officers were reelected. 
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National Bank Of Detroit 
Advances Officers 


Walter S. McLucas, chairman of 
the board of the National Bank of 
Detroit, has announced that W. 
Earle Blakeley, Dennis A. Darlin, 
Earl J. Failor, and Ray H. Murray 
have all been promoted vice presi- 
dents. 

Mr. Blakeley started his banking 
career with the former National 
Bank of Commerce—Detroit in 
1924, remaining with it until it 
was merged with the Guardian Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, which 
he served in various capacities, 
finally as vice president and credit 
manager. He has been assistant 
vice president and credit manager 
of the National Bank of Detroit 
since 1933. 

Mr. Darin joined the bank as 
assistant vice president and loan- 
ing officer in 1933. After several 
years in public accounting, he 
entered the United States Internal 
Revenue Department in 1920, in- 
terrupted by naval service during 
the war, leaving in 1923 to become 
vice president and credit manager 
of the First National Bank—De- 
troit. He was admitted to the prac- 
tice of law in Michigan in 1924 
and to practice as C. P. A. in 1925. 

Mr. Failor has been comptroller 
of the bank since its organization. 
He came to Detroit in 1916, after 
having served with the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, to join 
the Peoples State Bank. He served 
in various positions in successor 
institutions, excepting for a period 
of war service with the navy, and 
became vice president and person- 
nel officer of the First National 
Bank—Detroit, where he remained 
until 1933. 

Mr. Murray served in the invest- 
ment field in Detroit from 1919 
until 1928, at which time he be- 
came assistant vice president and 
bond officer of the Peoples Wayne 
County Bank—Detroit. When that 
institution merged with the First 
National Bank—Detroit, he became 
assistant vice president in charge 
of investments, and remained there 
until elected assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of investments of 
the National Bank of Detroit in 
1933. 

Ottmar A. Waldow, promoted 
from auditor to comptroller, has 
been auditor of the bank since 1933. 
He joined the staff of the Highland 
Park State Bank in 1922, later be- 
coming auditor and afterwards 
being promoted general auditor of 
the Guardian Detroit Union Group 
in 1929. He is president of the 


Detroit Chapter, National Associ- 
ation of Cast Accountants; vice 
president of the Detroit Control, 
Controllers Institute of America; 
and second vice president of the 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers. 


Trees On Northern Trust Board 


At their annual meeting January 
14, the stockholders of The North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago, 
elected Merle J. Trees to the Board 
of Directors, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of John T. 
Pirie. All other directors were re- 
elected. Mr. Trees is vice president 
of the Chicago Bridge and Iron 
Company, manufacturers of steel 
tanks and heavy plate work. Active 
in civic enterprise, Mr. Trees was 
general chairman of the 1940 Com- 
munity Fund and served as presi- 
dent of the United Charities in 
1937 and 1938. 
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New Vice Presidents At Chase 


The board of directors of the 
Chase National Bank has elected 
Edward Bartsch, Stanley F. Ket- 
cham and Robert J. Whitfield vice 
presidents of the bank; Hanford B. 
Hurd and William H. Ronald, Jr., 
second vice presidents; Bertram 
deN. Cruger and James M. Kirk- 
wood as second vice presidents at 
the London branches. Jacque C. 
Frost, John B. Goodwin, William 
S. Miller, Alexander T. Quinn, 
Robert V. Sweet, Jr., and Walter 
H. Wightman were elected assis- 
tant cashiers. 


Chemical Promotes Caldwell 


At the annual organization meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
Arthur P. Caldwell, Jr., formerly 
an assistant vice president, was ap- 
pointed a vice president of the 
bank. Mr. Caldwell holds a B. S. 
degree in engineering from Har- 
vard University and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He also 
holds a C. P. A. degree and, for 
many years, was associated with 
the firm of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery. He has been with the 
Chemical Bank since May 1932. 

At the same meeting, the follow- 
ing former assistant secretaries 
were appointed assistant vice 
presidents; William S. Renchard, 
Howard W. McCall, Jr., Harrison 


D. Blair and Kingsbury S. Nicker- 
son. 


Crocker First National Elects 


Two new directors were elected 
and 8 promotions among the offi- 
cers were announced at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Crocker First National Bank of San 
Francisco. 

Marking the first time that a 
woman has been named to the 
directorate of this bank, the stock- 
holders made Mrs. Henry P. Rus- 
sell, daughter of the late William 
H. Crocker, a member of the Board. 
The second director elected today 
is Mr. Starr Bruce, president of 
Welch & Co., and director of the 
Matson Navigation Co. and Cali- 
fornia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Co. 

William W. Crocker, president of 
the bank, announced the following 
promotions: G. W. Hall, from 
assistant cashier to vice president; 
J. F. McGrath and H. R. Ehlers 
from assistant cashiers to assistant 
vice presidents; H. H. Haight, from 
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manager of Foreign Department to 
assistant vice president; J. A. 
White, from assistant cashier to 
cashier; A. R. Angell, from assis- 
tant manager of Foreign Depart- 
ment to assistant cashier; H. L. 
Kaufmann, from assistant manager 
of Foreign Department to assistant 
cashier; H. H. Tantau was pro- 
moted to assistant cashier. 


Bank Of Manhattan Co. 
Commemorates Baker’s 50 Years 


Monday evening, January 6th, 
the officers and directors of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 
tendered Mr. Stephen Baker a tes- 
timonia] dinner at the Metropolitan 
Club upon his completion of 50 
years of active service as an officer 
of the company. 

Mr. Baker was elected vice pres- 
ident of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company in 1891, became president 
in 1893, served until 1927 when he 
became chairman of the board. In 
1932 he was elected honorary 
chairman and was succeeded by his 
son, J. Stewart Baker. 

During Mr. Baker’s association 
with the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company he has seen the company 
grow from an institution of $20,- 
000,000 in deposits to one with 
deposits of $730,000,000, and the 
stockholders from 540 to 31,000. 
The bank’s customers have _ in- 
creased from 1200 to over 300,000 
and the number of employees from 
37 to 1915. 


Randolph Succeeds Wayne 
At Philadelphia National 


Following the January meeting 
of the board of directors of The 
Philadelphia National Bank, Mr. 
Joseph Wayne, Jr., announced his 
resignation as president of the 
bank and that he has been elected 
chairman of the board. Mr. Evan 
Randolph, formerly vice president, 
has been elected president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Wayne, and Charles P. 
Blinn, Jr., also a former vice presi- 
dent, has been designated execu- 
tive vice president. 

Mr. Wayne’s announcement fol- 
lows, by only a few months, his 
celebration of 50 years of service 
with the Philadelphia National and 
its component banks. 

For some years Mr. Wayne has 
been president of the Philadelphia 
Clearing House Association. 

Mr. Evan Randolph, who will 
succeed Mr. Wayne as president, 
was elected vice president and a 


director of the Girard National 
Bank in 1914 and has served in 
those capacities with that bank, 
The Philadelphia-Girard National, 
and The Philadelphia National for 
the past 26 years. 

Mr. Blinn, who becomes execu- 
tive vice president, has been vice 
president of The Philadelphia Na- 
tional since 1916 and a director 
since 1926. Prior to that he was 
vice president of the National 
Union Bank of Boston. 


Mercantile Commerce Retires 9 


Under the retirement and an- 
nuity plan of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, 
which has been in operation for 
the past 11 years, the following 
officers and employees retired from 
the bank as of January Ist; 1941. 

Oliver F. Richards, vice presi- 
dent, first joined the old Mercantile 
Trust Company as a vice president 
in 1919 and has held that position 
through the merger with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in 1929 
to date. 

Arthur L. Weissenborn, vice 
president, has been a St. Louis 
banker since 1892 when he became 
connected with the old Fourth Na- 
tional Bank. When this institution 
merged with the National Bank of 
Commerce in 1906 he joined the 
latter bank and served in various 
capacities from assistant cashier 
until he became a vice president in 
1917. 

At the same time, a teller, two 
clerks, and two floormen retired 
under the same program. 

Since the inauguration of this 
pension plan in 1929, 69 officers and 
employees of the bank have been 
retired with annuities. 


Ivey And Pettigrew Carry On 


Two senior officers of the Citi- 
zens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles started the 
new year by celebrating their anni- 
versaries with the institution. 

Herbert D. Ivey, president of the 
bank, joined the bank on January 
2, 1903, thirty-eight years ago. E. T. 
Pettigrew, vice president, director 
and a member of the executive 
committee, celebrated his fortieth 
milestone—having joined the 
bank’s staff on January 2, 1901. 

Both men have seen the city 
grow from a small town into a 
mighty metropolis, and have seen 
the bank progress from a humble 
office to the outstanding financial 
institution that it is today. 
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NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


National 10; State 21; Other Institutions 1 
National 36; State 16 


New Banks 
New Branches 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


National 3; State 24 
National 8; State 8 
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National 8; State 7; Private 1; Other Institutions 1 
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Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Conversion 
Total discontinued 


National 26; State 47; Private 1; Other Institutions 1 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


Head Offices 


a ee eS ae RE Ee hat National 


ALABAMA 
Bank 


Courtland 
*State National 
Branch of 
(Discontinued December 31, 1940) 
Oneonta 
*First National Bank 
(Taken over by State National Bank 
of Decatur, Decatur, December 31, 
1940 and operated as a branch) 
Oneonta 
*State National Bank 
Branch of Decatur 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Succeeded First National Bank) 
Opelika 
Opelika National Bank - 
(Change in title of The National Bank 
of Opelika, effective September 16, 
1940) 
Opelika 
The National Bank of Opelika. .61-107 
(Changed title to Opelika National 
Bank, September 16, 1940) 


ARKANSAS 


Decatur, 


Decatur, 


Magazine 

*Bank of Magazine 
(Went into voluntary 
of November 18, 1940) 

Texarkana 

Miller County Bank & Trust Company 


liquidation as 


(Discontinued accepting deposits at 
close of business October 31, 1940. 
Voted to enter voluntary liquidation 
as of November 1, 1940) 


CALIFORNIA 
Crockett 


*Bank of Pinole, 
Valona 
(Closed December 31, 1940) 

Fort Ord 

*Monterey County Trust & Savings 
Bank, Army Branch of Salinas. 90-1403 
(G. H. Burnette, Manager. To open 
about January 15, 1941) 

Los Angeles 

*Banco Nacional de Mexico, S. A., Rep- 
resentative Office of Mexico City, 
Mexico (446-447 Rowan Pldg.)....... 
(Henry Humann, Representative. 
Opened January 2, 1941) 

Los Angeles 
California Bank (Vernon and Central 
Office 4374 So. Central Ave.)....16-174 
(Discontinued October 11, 1940 and 
business transferred to and consoli- 
dated with 57th & Central Office) 

Monte Rio 

*Bank of Sonoma Count, Monte Rio 
Branch of Sebastopol 90-1074 
(Closed December 31, 1940. Business 
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Tellers Window at 


National 5; State 9; Private 1 


4; State 1; Other Institutions 1 


transferred to Guerneville office) 
Newcastle 

Placer County Bank, Branch of Au- 

burn 90-640 

(Given permission by State Banking 

Department to close at the close of 

business December 31, 1940) 
Pasadena 

Security National Bank of Pasadena 


(Changed title to Union National Bank 
of Pasadena, September 3, 1940) 

Pasadena 

Union National Bank of abe 
(Change in title of Security National 
Bank of Pasadena. Effective Septem- 
ber 3, 1940) 

San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, Treasure Island 
Branch 
(Closed October 5, 1940) 

San Francisco 
California Pacific Title & Trust Co.. 
148 Montgomery 11-113 
(Liquidating trust department. Re- 
ported October 18, 1940) 

Santa Monica 

*American National Bank 90-1146 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Decem- 
ber 4, 1940. Deposit liabilities trans- 
ferred to California Bank, Santa 
Monica Office) 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 


City Bank & Trust Company... .62-22 
(Accounts merged with Industrial 
Trust Co. which opened a branch in 
the former location of City Bank & 
Trust Co. on October 1, 1940) 
Wilmington 
Industrial Trust Co., 
Branch (2120 Market St.) 
(Clement V. Dougherty, in charge. 
Opened October 1, 1940 in location of 
City Bank & Trust Co.. whose accounts 
were merged with those of Industrial 
Trust Co.) 


Brandywine 


FLORIDA 
Fort Ogden 


*Security State Bank 
(Merged with De Soto National Bank, 
Arcadia, December 31, 1940) 

Miami Beach 

Miami Industrial Bank, Miami Beach 
Branch of Miami 
(John H. Boyer, meen. Reported 
September 11, 1940) 

St. Petersburg 
The First National Bank in St. Peters. 


(Capital $200.000, Surplus and Profits 
$152,000. B. F. Britts, President, M. G. 
Irwin, Cashier. Change in title of The 
Southern National Bank of St. Peters- 
burg, effective November 1, 1940) 
St. Petersburg 

The Southern National Bank of St. 
Petersburg 63-529 
(Changed title to The First National 
yuep in St. Petersburg, November 1, 


GEORGIA 
Abbeville 
Citizens Rebacge Bank 
Bank—not Inc.) 
(Closed August 28, 1940) 
Charing 
*Farmers & Merchants Bank... .64-859 
(Entered voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 19, 1940) 
Chester 
Rogers-Wynne Banking Co., (Private 
Bank—not Incorporated 64-1098 
(Changed title to Wynne-Nicholson 
Banking Co.) 
Chester 
Wynne-Nicholson Banking Company 
(Private Bank—not Incorporated) 
64-1098 
(Capital $2,000. Surplus and a 
$1, ,000. C. R. Nicholson, President, C. 
. Nicholson, Cashier. Change in title 
a Rogers-Wynne Banking Company 
(Private Bank—not Incorporated) 
Claxton 
Tippins Banking Company (Private 
Bank—not Incorporated)......64-1193 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Tippins Banking Company, Sep- 
tember 3, 1940) 
Claxton 
Tippins olinte 
Bank) 4-1193 
(Conversion of Tippins PReEer Com- 
pany (Private Bank—not Incorpor- 
ated), September 3, 1940) 
Lavonia 
The First National Bank 64-303 
(Voluntarily liquidated September 23, 
1940. Succeeded by Northeast Georgia 
Bank) 
Lavonia 
Northeast Georgia Bank 
(Capital $25.000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. Conversion of First National 
Bank, effective September 23, 1940) 
Leslie 
Bank of Leslie 
(Closed September 18, 1940 and placed 
in hands of State Banking Depart- 
Pa 
slie 
*Farmers and Merchants Bank.64-1199 
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Gane 


Banking Company 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. 
T. Anderson, President and Cashier. 
Opened January 2, 1941) 


IDAHO 
Blackfoot 
*First Security Bank of Idaho, Black- 
foot Branch of Boise........... 92-241 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 


Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 
Blackfoot 


*First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise...92-241 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Blackfoot Branch of Boise) 

Boise 

*First Security Bank of Idaho...... 92-8 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, December 


31, 1940) 

Boise 

*First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
EON. «os ne ao: bauuan on eee e - 
(Capital: Common $1,000,000, Preferred 


$200,000. E. G. Bennett, President, Cc BR 

Rankin, Cashier. Conversion of First 

Security Bank of Idaho, December 31, 
0) 


Emmett 

*First Security Bank of Idaho, mae 
Peet OE TROND: 6csn snc ny ona san 2-83 
(Converted to First Security Bante of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Emmett 

*First Securjty Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise....92-83 


(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Emmett Branch of Boise) 
Gooding 
*First Security Bank of Idaho, Goes 
ee EC Eee 2-77 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 


Idaho, National Association, Branch 

of Boise, December 31, 1940) 
Gocding 

*First Security Bank of Idahq, National 

Association, Branch of Boise..... 92-77 


(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Gooding Branch of Boise) 
Hailey 
*First Security Bank of Idaho, Hailey 


SRO OL EOMDs «su ic ccenasecuat 92-232 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Hailey 


*First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association. Branch of Boise... .92-232 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho. Hailey Branch of Boise) 

Idaho Falls 

*First Security Bank of Idaho, Idaho 
Falis Branch of Boise........... 92-4 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise. December 31, 1940) 

Idaho Falls 

*First ‘Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise....92-40 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Idaho Falls Branch of Boise) 

Jerome 


*First Security Bank of Idaho, Jerome 


i ee rear 92-100 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 


Jerome 

*First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association. Branch of Boise....92-100 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Jerome Branch of Boise) 

Montpelier 

*First Security Bank of Idaho, eg 
pelier Branch of Boise.........§ 2-286 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Montpelier 

*First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise....92-286 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Montpelier Branch of Boise, 
December 31, 1940) 

Mountain Home 

*First Security Bank of Idaho, ae 
tain Home Branch of Boise......§ 2-82 
(Converted to First Security Bante of 
Idaho. National Association, Branch 
of Boise. December 31, 1940) 

Mountain Home 

*First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise....92-82 
(Branch authorized December 31. 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 


Idaho, Mountain Home Branch of 
Boise) 
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Nampa 
*First Security Bank of Idaho, Nampa 
Branch Of BOi8G...0.cceses oe» 92-269 


(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Nampa 

*First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise... .92-269 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Nampa Branch of Boise) 

Payette 

*First Security Bank of Idaho, Payette 
Branch of Boise 92- 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 


Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Payette 

*First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise....92-67 


(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 

Conversion of First Security Bank of 

Idaho, Payette Branch of Boise) 
Pocatello 


*First Security Bank of Idaho, Pocatello 


BOEAMOR OF TGIGOs o0.500006cc0c0800 92-23 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 


Pocatello 
*First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise. ..92-23 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Pocatello Branch of Boise) 

Preston 


*First Security Bank of Idaho, Preston 


ee ae 92-273 
(Converted to First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 


of Boise, December 31, 1940) 

Preston 

*First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise. .92-2 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Preston Branch of Boise) 

Shelley 

American National Bank of Idaho Falls, 
Shelley Branch of Idaho Falls. .92-296 
(S. E. Hodge, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 21, 1940) 


Shoshone 
*First Security Bank of Idaho, Sho- 
shone Branch of Boise......... 92-92 


(Converted to First Security Bank of 


Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise, December 31, 1940) 
Shoshone 


*First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Association, Branch of Boise....92-92 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of First Security Bank of 
Idaho, Shoshone Branch of Boise) 


ILLINOIS 
Alsey 


Se Te Pe 6 bd nk cacaas ch 70-2037 
(Liquidating. Ceased taking deposits 
August 14, 1940) 

Chicago 

*Drexel National Bank.......... 2-125 
(Conversion of Drexel State Bank of 
Chicago, January 6, 1941) 

Chicago 

*Drexel State Bank of Chicago. .2-125 
(Converted to Drexel National Bank, 
enn 6, 1941) 

Chicag 
Industrial National Bank of Chicago 


0 

(Conversion of Personal Loan & Sav- 

ings Bank, December 2, 1940) 
Chicago 

Personal Loan & Savings Bank. .2-370 

(Converted to Industrial National 

Bank of Chicago, December 2, 1940) 
Cicero 


Western eneeronant Bank of Cicero 


$69000000¢08000885 cocccccces tosses 
(Capital ” $200. 600, * Surplus $100.000. 


T. R. Thorsen. President, Henry Bar- 
ton. Cashier. Conversion of Western 
State Bank as of October 1, 1940) 

Cicero 
Western State Bank...........70-1778 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of Western National Bank of 
Cicero as of October 1, 1940) 

Downers Grove—Citizens State Bank of 
Downers Grove ........ . 70-2156 
(Capital $50,000. Surplus $10. ‘000. Baw. 
A. Volberding, Pres.: R. C. Brogmus, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. Opened Sep- 
tember 14, 1940) 

Henry 

"Hemry State DARE. <2 2260s cee 70-1595 
(Change in title and location of Spar- 
land State Bank, Sparland, effective 
January 2, 1941) 

Joliet 
} ene National —— and Trust Co. of 
i eS 

(Capital $125, 000. Surplus and Profits 

$50,000. Robert C. Kewley, President, 


Cc. D. Oberwortmann, Cashier. To open 
about November 4, 1940) 

Oglesby 

*First National Bank of 
(Capital “$50, 000, Surplus $10,000. John 
L. Rock, President, . H. Bowen, 
Cashier. Chartered January 6, 1941) 

Pesotum 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank. .70-1773 
(Started voluntary liquidation and 
ceased taking deposits at close of 
business December 12, 1940) 

Plaintield 

Plainfield National Bank...... 70-1812 
(Capital: Common $50,000, Capital 
Notes $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. F. W. Fiddyment, President, 
Rex Van Alstine, Cashier. Conversion 
of Plainfield State Bank as of Novem- 


ber 18, 1940) 

Plainfield 
Plainfield State Bank.......... 70-1812 
(Converted to Plainfield National 


Bank, November 18, 1940) 
Niles Center 
Niles Center State Bank....... 70-1494 
(Name of town changed to Skokie 
October 1940) 
Skokie 
Niles Center State Bank....... 70-1494 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$190.000. William J. Galitz, President, 


Willard C. Galitz, Cashier. Name of 
town changed from Niles Center to 
Skokie, October 1940) 

Sparland 

*Sparland State Bank .......... 70-1595 


(Moved and changed title to Henry 
State Bank, Henry, January 2, 1941) 
Steeleville 


First National Bank of cers 


(Capital $50, 000. “Surplus. and Profits 
$20,000. Henry Walter, President, A. 
W. Werre, Cashier. Conversion of State 
Bank of Steeleville, September 30, 
1940) 
Steeleville 
State Bank of Steeleville......70-972 
(Converted to First National Bank of 
Steeleville, September 30, 1940) 
Tolono 
Bank Of TOlemO...cccccsccccecs 70-958 
(Ceased taking deposits October 9, 
1940) 
West Frankfort 
The Bank of West Frankfort. .70-2157 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $10, 000. C. S. 


Barnett, President, George Lockard, 
Cashier. Opened December 9, 1940) 
INDIANA 

Patriot 
*Patriot State Bank............-. 71-881 


(Entered voluntary liquidation De- 

cember 3, 1940. Rising Sun State Bank, 

Rising Sun, purchased its assets) 
Poseyville 

Farmers Bank & esha Co., Branch of 

Wadesville ..... 71-1310 


(Edward J. Mann, ‘Manager. Opened 
October 7, 1940) 

Wadesville 
Farmers Bank & Trust Company 
(Cap ital: "Common "$265, 000, : “Capital 


Notes $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$39,000. Warren Wade, President, H. 
Cc. Wenderoth, Cashier. Conversion of 
Farmers National Bank, October 7, 
1940) 
Wadesville 

Farmers National Bank.........71-936 
(Converted to Farmers Bank & Trust 
Company, October 7, 1940) 


IOWA 
Eldora 


Citizens Savings Bank.. ..72-411 
(Changed title to Hardin “County Sav- 
ings Bank. Reported September 6, 
1940) 

Eldora 
Hardin County National Bank - = 
GOED ccccceseccccece 0000s6060 nee 
(Voted into voluntary liquidation. 
Reported September 5, 1940) 

Eldora 
Hardin County Savings Bank. .72-411 
(Change in title of ag Savings 
Bank. Reported September 5, 1940) 

Meservey 
First State Bank, Meservey Office of 
Thornton ...... 660000 CSRS D SOS 
(Melvin A. Ingebretson, Temporary 
Manager. Opened November 1, 1940) 

Mount Union 
Iowa State Bank, Office of Morning 
Sun (Opened August 26, 1940. Suc- 
ceeded Mount Union State Bank which 
was taken over by Iowa State Bank, 
Morning Sun) 

Mount Union 
Mount Union State Bank.......72-1489 
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eville 
10-972 


(Voluntarily liquidated as of close of 
business August 24, 1940. Taken over 
by Iowa State Bank, Morning Sun and 
operated as a branch) 

Ossian 
Citizens State Bank 
re liquidation. Discontinued 
business November 7, 1940) 

Peterson 


First National Bank of Peterson 72-988 
(Converted to Peterson State Bank, 
November 30, 1940) 
Peterson 
Peterson State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $10,000. A. W. 
Jones, President, H. G. Morrison, Cash- 
ier. Conversion of First National Bank 
of Peterson, November 30, 1940) 
Thornton 
First National Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation effective Sep- 
tember 3, 1940. Succeeded by The First 
State Bank of Thornton, Iowa) 
Thornton 
The First State Bank of Thornton, 
Iowa «72-1128 


nk, Sep- 
tember 3, 1940) . 


KANSAS 
Burlingame 


First National Bank 83 
(Suspended at close of business No- 
vember 19, 1940) 

Dresden 

*First State Bank 97 
(Moved to Jennings January 2, 1941) 

Garden Plain 
State Bank of Garden Plain... .83-839 
(Merged with Citizens State Bank, 
Cheney, November 18, 1940) 

Goodland 

*Goodland State Bank 
(Capital $30.000, Surplus and Profits 


$24,250. R. H. Golden, President, W. L. 
Bunten, Vice President and Cashier. 
Change in title of The Goodland State 


Bank in Goodland. Reported Januar 
6. 1941) 4 : 


Goodland 
*The Goodland State Bank in Goodland 
5 


(Changed title to Goodland State Bank. 
Reported January 6, 1941) 

Herndon 

*First State Bank 
(Merged with State Bank of Herndon, 
December 30, 1940) 

Jennings 

*First State Bank 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,187. John H. Muirhead, President, 
King Muirhead, Cashier. Change in 
location of First State Bank, Dresden 
January 2, 1941) 

Jennings 
State Bank of Jennings 83 3 
(Entered voluntary liquidation No- 
vember 16, 1940) 

Langdon 

*Langdon State Bank 
(Moved and changed title to The Nick- 


erson State Bank, Nickerson, January 
18, 1941) 


New Salem 
State Bank of New Salem 


(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 19, 1940) 


Nickerson 

*The Nickerson State Bank 
(Capital $30,000. Joseph Chesky, Pres- 
ident, Neil C. Klassen, Cashier. Change 
in title and location of Langdon State 
Bank, Langdon, January 13, 1941) 

Norway 
Norway State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation September 10, 


1949. Sold to The Scandia State Bank, 
Scandia) 


LOUISIANA 
Denham Springs 
Livingston State Bank 8 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Foster 
Couvillion, President, Milton Benton, 


Cashier. To open about December 1, 
1940) 


Shreveport 
First National Bank of Shreveport. 
Marshall Street Office (511 Marshall 


St.) 
Cw. 
soon) 
MAINE 
Howland 
*Lincoln Trust Co., Branch of Lincoln 


(Harry Houston, 


Manager. 
December 4, 1940) 


Opened 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


*Colonial Trust Company 
(Banking and trust business taken 


February, 1941 


over by Fidelity Trust Company as of 
December 14, 1940) 

Nanticoke 
Savings Bank of Nanticoke... .65-185 
(Closed October 4, 1940) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


Morris Plan Banking Co., Branch at 
61 Providence St., (Park Square) 
(Opened in September, 1940) 


MICHIGAN 

Battle Creek 

*First National Bank of Battle Creek 
and branch 74-74 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank in Marshall, Marshall, First 
National Bank of Port Huron, Port 
Huron, Saginaw National Bank, Sagi- 
naw, Lansing National Bank, Lans- 
ing, and First National Bank & Trust 
Company of Grand Rapids, Grand 
Rapids, under title of Michigan Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, and under 
charter of Lansing National Bank, 
December 31, 1940, and will be oper- 
ated as branches) 

Battle Creek 

*First National Bank of Battle Creek, 
West End Branch 
(Authorized to continue as a branch 
of Michigan National Bank, Lansing, 
December 31, 1940) 

Battle Creek 

*Michigan National Bank (1 West 
Michigan Ave.) Branch of Lansing.... 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940 
Succeeded First National Bank) 

Battle Creek 

*Michigan National Bank (West Michi- 
gan and Washington Ave.) Branch of 
Lansing 
(Formerly First National Bank of Bat- 
tle Creek, West End Branch. Author- 
ized to continue as a branch of Mich- 

National Bank, December 31, 


Deckerville 

*Sanilac County Bank 
(Calvin Newell, President. 
January 2, 1941) 

Detroit 

*Industrial Morris Plan Bank and 
branches 9-74 
(Voluntary liquidation December 31, 
1940. Converted to Industrial National 
Bank-Detroit, January 2, 1941) 

Detroit 

*Industrial Morris Plan Bank, Branch: 
Cass near Grand Bivd 
(Authorized to convert to Industrial 
National Bank-Detroit, Branch of De- 
troit, December 31, 1940) 

Detroit 

*Industrial Morris Plan Bank, Branch: 
Fenkell at Petoskey 
(Authorized to convert to Industrial 
National Bank-Detroit, Branch of De- 
troit, December 31, 1940) 

Detroit 

*Industrial Morris Plan Bank, Branch 
at Grand River corner Dundee 
(Authorized to convert to Industrial 
National Bank-Detroit, Branch of De- 
troit, December 31, 1940) 

Detroit 

*Industrial Morris Plan Bank, Branch: 
Gratiot at Pennsylvania 
(Authorized to convert to Industrial 
National Bank-Detroit, Branch of De- 
troit, December 31, 1940) 

Detroit 

*Industrial Morris Plan Bank, Branch: 
Jefferson at Coplin 
(Authorized to convert to Industrial 
National Bank-Detroit, Branch of De- 
troit, December 31, 1940) 

Detroit 

*Industrial Morris Plan Bank, Branch: 
Vernon Highway at Springwells 
(Authorized to convert to Industrial 
National Bank-Detroit. Branch of De- 
troit December 31, 1940) 

Detroit 

*Industrial National Bank-Detroit, and 
branches 9-74 
(Capital: Common $1,000.000, Preferred 
$5,000. Eugene W. Lewis, President, 
A. G. Ropp Cashier. Charter issued 
December 31, 1949. Conversion of In- 
dustrial Morris Plan Bank) 

Detroit 

*Industrial National Bank-Detroit, 
Branch at Cass near Grand Blvd 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of Industrial Morris Plan 
Bank, Branch of Detroit) 


Detroit 
Bank-Detroit, 


74-1201 
Opened 


*Industrial National 
Branch: Fenkell at Petoskey 

(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of Indu8Strial Morris Plan 
Bank, Branch of Detroit) 


Detroit 
*Industrial National Bank -Detroit. 
Branch at Grand River corner Dundee 


(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of Industrial Morris Plan 
Bank, Branch of Detroit) 

Detroit 

*Industrial National Bank-Detroit, 
Branch: Gratiot at Pennsylvania 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of Industrial Morris Plan 
Bank, Branch of Detroit) 

Detroit 

*Industrial National Bank-Detroit, 
Branch: Jefferson at Coplin 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of Industrial Morris Plan 
Bank, Branch of Detroit) 

Detroit 

*Industrial National Bank-Detroit, 
Branch: Vernon Highway at Spring- 
wells 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Conversion of Industrial Morris Plan 
Bank, Branch of Detroit) 


Grand Rapids 

*First National Bank & Trust Compan 
of Grand Rapids 74-2 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank in Marshall, Marshall, First Na- 
tional Bank of Port Huron, Port 
Huron, Saginaw National Bank, Sagi- 
naw, Lansing National Bank, Lansing 
and First National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Battle Creek, under title of 
Michigan National Bank, Lansing, and 
under charter of Lansing National 
Bank, December 31, 1940 and operated 
as a branch) 

Grand Rapids 


*Michigan National Bank, Branch of 
Lansing 74-2 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 


+, ra First National Bank & Trust 
o. 


Lansing 

*Lansing National Bank 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank in Marshall, Marshall, First Na- 
tional Bank of Port Huron, Port 
Huron, Saginaw National Bank, Sagi- 
naw. First National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Battle Creek, and First National 
Bank & Trust Company of Grand 
Rapids, Grand Rapids under title of 
Michigan National Bank, Lansing, and 
under charter of Lansing National 
Bank, December 31, 1940) 


Lansing 
*Michigan National Bank 
(Howard J. Stoddard, President, Miles 
Grant, Cashier. Consolidation of Lan- 
sing, First National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Battle Creek, First National 
Bank & Trust Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Grand Rapids. First National 
Bank in Marshall, Marshall, First 
National Bank of Port Huron, Port 
Huron, and Saginaw National Bank, 
Saginaw. Consolidated under charter 
of Lansing National Bank, December 
31, 1940. The consolidated bank is 
authorized to continue 3 branches of 
First National Bank, Port Huron and 
1 branch of First National Bank of 
Battle Creek as well as branches to 
replace each head office) 

Marshall 
*First National Bank in Marshall.74-287 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank of Port Huron, Port Huron, Sagi- 
naw National Bank. Saginaw, Lansing 
National Bank, Lansing, First National 
Bank of Battle Creek, Battle Creek, 
First National Bank & Trust Company 
of Grand Rapids, Grand Rapids, under 
title of Michigan National Bank, Lan- 
sing, and under charter of Lansing 
National Bank, December 31, 1940, and 
eperated as a branch) 

Marshall 
*Michigan National Bank, Branch of 
Lansing 74-287 
(Branch authorized December_ 31, 
1949. Sueeeeded First National Bank 
in Marshall) 

Port Huron 
*First National Bank of Port Huron and 
branches 74-91 
(Consolidated with First National Bank 
in Marshall, Marshall, Saginaw Na- 
tional Bank, Saginaw, Lansing Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, First National 
Bank of Battle Creek, Battle Creek, 
and First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Grand Rapids, Grand Rapids, 
under title of Michigan National Bank, 
Lansing, and under charter of Lansing 
National Bank, December 31, 1940 and 
operated as branches) 
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Port Huron 

*First National Bank of Port Huron, 
Griswold Street Branch............... 
(Authorized to continue as a branch 
of Michigan National Bank, Lansing, 
December 31, 1940) 

Port Huron 

*First National Bank of Port Huron, 
Semi PRT ERGO. 6. sc 6c 06:05:59 010560 
(Authorized to continue as a branch 


of Michigan National Bank, Lansing, 
December 31, 1940) 

Port Huron 

*First National Bank of Port Huron, 


Thomas Street Branch.............--. 
(Authorized to continue as a branch 
of Michigan National Bank, Lansing, 
December 31, 1940) 

Port Huron 

*Michigan National Bank, 800 Military 
St.. Branch of Lansing.......... 74-91 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Succeeded First National Bank of Port 
Huron) 

Port Huron 

*Michigan National Bank, 934 Griswold 
ee OS ee aero rer rr 
(Formerly First National Bank of Port 
Huron, Griswold Street Branch. 
Authorized to continue as a branch of 


Michigan National Bank, December 31. 
1940) 


Port Huron 

*Michigan National Bank, 2401 Conner 
Bt, Branch Of LAMPING. «06065600000 
(Formerly First National Bank of Port 
Huron, South Park Branch. Authorized 
to continue as a branch of Michigan 


National Bank, December 31, 1940) 
Port Huron 
*Michigan National Bank, 1601 Pine 


Grove Ave., Branch of Lansing...... 
(Formerly First National Bank of Port 
Huron, Thomas Street Branch. Author- 
ized to continue as a branch of Michi- 
gan National Bank, December 31, 1940) 

Saginaw 

*Michigan National Bank, Branch of 
eran a a ae Bas keene ae 74-27 
(Branch authorized December 31, 1940. 
Succeeded Saginaw National Bank) 

Saginaw 

*Saginaw National Bank......... 74-27 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank in Marshall, Marshall, First Na- 
tional Bank of Port Huron, Port 
Huron, Lansing National Bank Lan- 
sing, First National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Battle Creek and First National 
Bank & Trust Company of Grand 
Rapids, Grand Rapids under title of 
Michigan National Bank, Lansing, and 
under charter of Lansing National 
Bank, December 31, 1940, and operated 
as a branch) 


MINNESOTA 
Chisholm 


Miners State Bank.............. 75-74 
(Merged with First National Bank, 
November 12, 1940) 

Lockhart 

Weeree SOte TARE... naccccesas 75-1222 
(Will move and change title to The 
Northwestern State Bank of Ulen, 
Ulen, January 21, 1941) 

Minneapolis 
University National Bank of Minne- 
ry reer se eee -17-77 
(Capital $100.000. O. H. Odin, ‘President 
C. Herbert Cornell, Cashier. Conver- 


sion of University State Bank, October 
19, 1940) 


Minneapolis 

University State Bank........... 17-77 
(Converted to University National 

oa" of Minneapolis, October 19, 1940) 

en 

*The Northwestern State Bank of Ulen 
ESO Ee eT eee eT ere. 75-1222 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,000. Ed Hekman, President, A. J. 
Andersen, Cashier. Will be a change 
in title and location of First State 
Th Lockhart. Effective January 21, 


MISSOURI 
Jamestown 


*Bank of Jamestown............ 80-1046 
(Closed by order of Board of Direc- 
tors, January 11, 1941) 

Jamestown 

*Peoples Bank of Jamestown...80-1811 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. J. Zah- 


ler, President, C. S. Dale, Cashier. 
Opened January 13, 1941) 

Overland 
St. Johns Community Bank... .80-1757 


(Formerly listed at St. Johns Station 
(St. Louis P. O.) 


St. Johns Station (St. Louis P. O.) 
St. Johns Community Bank... .80-1757 
(Now listed at Overland) 
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MONTANA 
Columbus 


Stillwater National Bank......93-428 
(Assets sold to The Yellowstone Bank, 
September 5, 1940) 


NEBRASKA 
Arcadia 


First National Bank........... 76-380 
(Merged with Arcadia State Bank, De- 
cember 2, 1940) 

Ashby 

*Grant County State Bank......76-981 
(Merged with Bank of Hyannis, Hyan- 
nis, December 12, 1940) 

Bennett 
CORNORS DOOR ss oc ivceccarseesss 76-468 
(Closed and placed in hands of State 
Banking Department, September, 1940) 

Chadron 

Sa OF CAMEO 6 656. 6i5.0.5:5 00:04 76-1345 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 


$15,000. C. J. Abbott, President, W. L. 
Good, Cashier. To open February l, 
1941) 


Saronville 

*Farmers State Bank............ 76-862 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Decem- 
ber 23, 1940) 

Tilden 
The Tilden Bank... ...6cccesssetO-B0t 
(Capital $25,000. Surplus and Profits 
$8,600. J. R. Kinder, President, B. E. 
Graham, Cashier. Conversion of The 
Tilden National Bank, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1940) 

Tilden 
Tilden National Bank..... oe eee 16-287 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of The Tilden Bank, October 1, 1940) 


NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City 
Boardwalk National Bank, Downtown 
Office: 2030-2032 Atlantic MNS ia 
(Edward C. Jones, in charge. Certifi- 
cate issued and branch authorized 
October 11, 1940) 

Atlantic City 
Equitable Trust Company...... 55-148 
(Ceased doing a deposit business 
October 11, 1940 and commenced pay- 
ing off its ‘depositors October 14, 1940) 

Neptune 

*Asbury Park and Ocean Grove Bank, 
Neptune Branch of Asbury Park.55-706 
(Succeeded Neptune Bank & Trust 
Company, which was taken over by 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove Bank, 
Asbury Park, December 28, 1940) 

Neptune 

*Neptune Bank & Trust Company.55-706 
(Absorbed by Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove Bank, Asbury Park, December 
28, 1940, and operated as Neptune 
Branch) 


NEW YORK 
Bolton Landing 
on National Bank of Bolton Land- 


(absorbed by The First National Bank 
of Glens Falls, Glens Falls, November 
9, 1940, which bank now operates a 
branch at Bolton Landing) 


Bolton Landing 
The First National Bank of Glens 
Falls, Bolton Landing Branch of Glens 
ES CNY ree 50-1137 
(H. W. Liddle, Manager. Opened No- 
vember 12, 1940) 

Brighton 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Twelve Corners Office of Roches- 
SP a6 cedaanee nae 


(Roy B. Vance, “Manager. To open 
about December 1, 1940) 
Buffalo 


=e Trust Co. of Buffalo, Allen 
WE ccrGicbvowesGabiwesneehaeceknes 
(Changed location from 194-196 Allen 
St. to 85 Elmwood Ave.) 


Holley 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo. Hol- 
ley Office of Buffalo........... 50-762 


(W. Graham, in charge. Succeeded 
State Exchange Bank, Holley, which 
was taken over by Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo, in November 1940) 

Holley 
State Exchange Bank.......... 50-762 
(Taken over by Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo in November 1940 and 
operated as Holley Office) 

Mohawk 
The Oneida National Bank & Trust 
Company. Mohawk Office....... sacee 
(Edw. W. Daly. Manager, R. F. James, 
Assistant Manager. To open October 
15, 1949) 

New York 
Anglo-Prague Credit Bank, ‘o—_- of 
Prag (Bohemia- -Moravia) ormany 


eeee eee eee eee eeee sees 


(Changed title to Prague ‘Credit Banke 


Agency of Prag (Bohemia-Moravia) 
Germany, October, 1940) 

New York 
Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank, Repre- 
= Office of Berlin (55 Liberty 


t.) 

tRuaoit Wuilen, Representative) 

New York 
Harlem Savings Bank, 207th Street 
Office, (207th St. & Broadway)...... 
(Opened August 26, 1940. William Os- 
borne, Assistant Secretary) 

New York 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Office 
located at Constitution Mall at Wash- 
ington Square, World’s Fair......... 
(Discontinued October 31, 1940) 

New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 
CTO TUPIEEs 0.4.3 66s 4000 h ee + 40 50 bss 1-392 
(Discontinued accepting deposits in 
October 1940) 

New York (Borough of Bronx) 
The National City Bank of New York, 
Crosby Ave. Branch (Crosby Ave. at 
WROMCCMONIOE DGG Doe ccrseseeeecceesan 
(Closed October 15, 1940) 

New York (Borough of Bronx) 
The National City Bank of New York, 
East 184th Street Branch (184th St. at 
SN WE a cic tenes eucadweesvcceneee 
(Closed November 16, 1940) 

New York (Borough of Bronx) 
The National City Bank of New York, 
Parkchester’ Branch, 1498 Metropoli- 
ea Se Cee a rere er rere: 
(Opened November 1, 1940) 

New York (Borough of Bronx) 
The National City Bank of New York, 
Williamsbridge Branch, 212th St. at 
. ee OS eer 
(Closed December 7, 1949) 

New York (Port Richmond) 
ee of Richmond) (181 Richmond 

ve. 

*Brooklyn Trust Company, Port Rich- 
— Office of Brooklyn, New York 
Cae + ss5.4 betes khabwca 6 oeer ne oe eeae 
(Business and building purchased De- 
cember 31, 1940 by The Mariner Harbor 
National Bank which will transact 
combined business from new office at 
181 Richmond Ave.) 

New York 
Prague Credit Bank, Agency of Prag 
(Bohemia-Moravia) Germany... .1-798 
(Change in title of Anglo-Prague 
Credit Bank, Agency of Prag (Bohe- 


mia- Moravia) Germany, in October, 
1940) 

Utica 
First Bank & Trust Company...50-76 
(Francis P. McGinty, President, 


Theodore Rokahr, Vice-President and 
Treasurer. Opened September 14, 1940. 
Formed to assume deposit liabilities 
of the First Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company) 

Utica 


First Citizens Bank & Trust Compent 
7 


(Merged ‘into newly formed First Bank 
a Company on September 14, 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Dahlen 


*Citizens State Bank, Branch of Peters- 
rer Orr ry Tee ere 


(Discontinued October 19, 1940) 
Hillsboro 


Firat National Bank. ......esse- 77-94 


(Converted to Northwestern State 
Bank, December 16, 1940) 

Hillsboro 
Northwestern State Bank....... 77-94 


(Conversion of First National Bank, 
December 16, 1940) 

Sharon 
First National Bank........... 77-337 
(Converted to First State Bank, Octo- 
ber 19, 1940) 

Sharon 
ere WOOD To 66s 200006055 77-337 
(Conversion of First National Bank, 
October 19, 1940) 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Second National Bank, 
Branch (3186 Harrison). 
(Opened October 1, 1940. ” Succeeded 
Westwood Bank & Savings Company 
which was taken over by Second Na- 
tional Bank on September 30, 1940) 
Cincinnati 
Westwood Bank & Savings one 
(Taken over by Second ‘National Bank 
on September 30, 1940 and operated as 
Westwood Branch, beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1940) 
Greenwich 
First National Bank............ 56-790 
(Taken over by Willard United Bank, 
Willard and operated as Greenwich 
Branch, December 9, 1940) 
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Greenwich 
Willard United 
Branch of Willard 
(Succeeded First National Bank, 
Greenwich which was taken over by 
the Willard United Bank, Willard on 
December 9, 1940) 

Walnut Creek ° 
*Commercial & Savings Bank, Branch 
of Millersburg 
(Discontinued December 31, 1940) 


Bank, Greenwich 


OKLAHOMA 

Arcadia 

*Bank of Commerce 
(Merged with First National 
Harrah as First State Bank of Harrah, 
Harrah, December 9, 1940) 

Harrah 

* First National Bank 
(Merged with Bank of Commerce, Ar- 
eadia as First State Bank of Harrah, 
Harrah, December 9, 1940) 

Harrah 

*First State Bank of Harrah... .86-627 
(Capital $20,000, Surplus $3,000. O. G. 
McClurg, President, H. Bradley, 
Cashier. Merger of First National 
Bank, Harrah, and Bank of Commerce, 
Arcadia. Effective December 9, 1940) 


OREGON 
Corvallis 


*First National Bank 
(Purchased by The United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Portland, 
which opened a branch at Corvallis, 
December 16, 1940) 

Corvallis 

*The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Corvallis Branch 
(Opened December 16, 1940. Succeeded 
First National Bank which was pur- 
chased by The United States National 
Bank of Portland, Portland) 

Port Orford 

Curry County Bank, Branch of Gold 
Beach, Ore. 96-348 
(Bernard Mather, Manager. To open 

s —— October 1, 1940) 

a 

*The Bank of Newport, North Lincoln 
Branch of Newport 96-349 
Roy A. Gibbs, Manager. Opened Jan- 
uary 6, 1941) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
York 


Eastern National Bank 

(Purchased by York National Bank & 
Trust Company and operated as East 
Market Street Branch which opened 
October 7, 1940) 

York 

York National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, East Market Street Branch.... 
(B. J. Strickler, Manager. Opened 
October 7, 1940) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

*First National Bank in Arlington 
(Business assumed by Citizens State 
Bank, January 2, 1941) 

Wall 

Farmers State Bank 
(Taken over by Underwood State 
Bank, New Underwood, January 2, 

wan and operated as an office) 
a 

*Underwood State Bank, Office of New 
Underwood 
(Opened January 2, 1941. Succeeded 
Farmers State Bank which was taken 
over by Underwood State Bank, New 
Underwood) 

Wilmot 

*First National Bank 
(Converted to Wilmot 
January 2, 1941) 

Wilmot 

*Wilmot State Bank 78-766 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$23,000. Wm. Cameron, President, Paul 
J. Carstens, Cashier. Conversion of 
First National Bank, January 2, 1941) 


78-766 
State Bank, 


TENNESSEE 
Lake City 
The First National Bank of same Gy 


(Change in title of First National 
Bank of Coal Creek. Changed title 
October 1, 1940 to agree with change 
of name of place where bank is 
located) 


TEXAS 
Alamo Heights (San Antonio P. O.) 
*The Broadway Bank 
(Capital $40,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,000. . O. Mattfeldt, President, 
Sharpe McCullough, Cashier. Opened 
January 3, 1941) 


February, 1941 


Bardwell 
Bardwell State Bank in Bardwell 
88-2169 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 28, 1940) 
Barstow 
Citizens State Bank 
(Deposit liability taken over and part 
of assets purchased by the Security 
State Bank, Pecos, September 21, 1940) 
Dallas 
Commercial Credit Plan Industrial 
Bank, Ine. of Dallas 
{aeee $100,000. Opened October 25, 
40) 


sa 
Canal Banking Company 88-2124 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Sep- 
tember 23, 1940) 

Hitchcock 
Citizens State Bank 
(Entered voluntary 
August 2, 1940) 

La Grange 

*La Grange State Bank 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$53,000. Leo Frede, President, C. G. 
Franz, Cashier. Change in title of The 
John Schuhmacher State Bank, effec- 
tive December 31, 1940) 

La Grange 

*The John Schuhmacher State Bank 


liquidation on 


(Changed title to La Grange State 
Bank, December 31, 1940) 

Megargel 

*First State Bank 88-1172 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Decem- 
ber 4, 1940) 

Seminole 
Seminole State Bank 88-2192 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Jno. 
D. Mitchell, President. To open latter 
part of October) 


WASHINGTON 
Pullman 


Pullman State Bank 
(Assets and liabilities transferred to 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
November 1, 1940, and bank converted 
into Pullman Branch) 
Pullman 
Pullman Branch, Seattle-First National 
Bank (Spokane & Eastern Division) 
Branch of Seattle 98-86 
(H. G. Cordes, Manager. Succeeded 
Pullman State Bank, November 1, 1940) 
Spokane 
The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Co., of Spokane, East Side Branch 


28-67 
(Frank M. Graff, Manager. 
opened on or near January 1, 1941) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mount Hope 
First National Bank 
(Closed by voluntary liquidation July 
27, 1940) 


Berlin 


WISCONSIN 
The Farmers Bank 


& Merchants 
79-1092 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus $15,000. Fid- 
ward M. Starkey, President, Harry J. 
Kujawa, Vice-President and Cashier. 
(Opened December 2, 1940) 

Eagle 
Bank of Eagle 
(Closed by State Banking Department 
October 25, 1940) 

Lynxville 
Prairie City Bank, Paying & Receiv- 
ing Station of Prairie du Chien 
(Closed August 31, 1940) 

Monroe 
Citizens Bank 
(Consolidated with The First National 
teat at close of business October 19, 


New Banks Reported in 
Process Of Organization 

t Indicates Press Report 
ee CALIFORNIA 


*Lafayette Commercial & Savings Bank. 
(Application filed January 9, 1941) 


FLORIDA 
Miami 
*Riverside Bank. 
HAWAII 
Lihue 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 


Honolulu, Branch of Honolulu. 
(Authorized September 12, 1940) 


ILLINOIS 
West Frankfort 
The Bank of West Frankfort. 


1OWA 
Des Moines 
*tlowa State Bank. 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $25,000. G. A. Frampton, 
correspondent) 


KANSAS 
Burlingame 
*+First State Bank. 
(G. E. Ramskill, correspondent) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Baldwin 


*Farmers & Merchants Bank. 


NEW JERSEY 
Pompton Lakes 
tNorth Jersey National Bank of Pomp- 


ton. 
(Albert C. Kluge, correspondent) 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 
Lincoln Savings Bank (new branch at 
Southeast corner of Brighton Beach 
Ave. and Coney Island Ave.) 
New York, (Borough of Bronx) 
Dollar Savings Bank (new branch at 
Southeast corner of East 177th St. and 
Hugh Grant Circle) 
New York 
Colonial Trust Company, Branch: at 
1230 Sixth Ave. 
(Application filed October 24, 1940) 
New York 
National City Bank of New York, 
Branch at 195 Broadway. 
(To open January 15, 1941) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Greensboro 
*7;Commercial Credit Plan Industrial 
Bank. (Capital $100,000, Paid in Sur- 
plus $50,000. R. M. Chesney, corre- 
spondent) 


OKLAHOMA 
Locust Grove 
*+Locust Grove State Bank. 
(Raymond D. Wilson, correspondent) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Darby 


Darby National Bank. 
(Irvin FE. Gotshall. correspondent) 
Wilson (Easton P. O.) 
*Easton National Bank, 1709 Washing- 
ton Blvd., Branch of Easton. 


TEXAS 
Pharr 
Security State Bank. 
(Charter granted September 12, 1940) 


WASHINGTON 
Spokane 


The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company, East Side Branch. 
(To be opened in January, 1941) 


WISCONSIN 
Bear Creek 


Farmers State Bank. Paying and 
Receiving Station of Manawa. 

Chetek 

*Indianhead State Bank. 
(To open about March 1, 1941) 


F DI C Changes 


Since Final 1940 Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Directory 


ALABAMA 


Opelika—The National Bank of oT 
elete 
Opelika—Opelika National Bank....Add 


ARKANSAS 


Texarkana—Miller County 
Trust Company 


CALIFORNIA 
Pasadena—The Security National Bank 
of Pasadena Delete 
Pasadena—Union of 
Pasadena Ad 
San Francisco—Bank of America 
tional Trust and Savings Assn., Treas- 
ure Island Branch Delete 


FLORIDA 
Miami Beach—Miami Industrial Bank. 
Branch of Miami Add 
St. Petersburg — The First National 
Bank in St. Petersburg Add 
St. Petersburg The Southern National 
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Bank of St. Petersburg........ 


GEORGIA 

Claxton— Tippins 
PORT DOTROOE 45.046040000608 

Lavonia—The First National eae o 

SRVOME. csctcntepyntcncsneeeen Delete 

Lavonia—Northeast Georgia Bank..Add 

Leslie—The Bank of Leslie...... Delete 


IDAHO 


Shelley—American National Bank of 
Idaho Falls, Branch of Idaho he 


ILLINOIS 
Alsey—Alsey State Bank....... .-Delete 
Cicero—Western State 7 of Cicero 
S0dseenedebisoeetaneunanen - Delete 
Cicero—Western National» * Bank of 


COONS. 6050 00sss8kenensesieaserd Add 
Downers Grove—Citizens State ‘Bank 
OF DOWROTS BIOTS. ccccccecsccseces Add 
Joliet—Union National Bank & Trust 


COMERS OC SOME: occ cccccaseves Add 
Niles Center—Niles Center State Bank 
(Ad Sa6SS 690 SAS ek wane ea eee Delete 


Skokie—Niles Center State Bank...Add 
Steeleville—First National Bank of 
WOON. 6 ibd 6scndcnsencdrenenne Add 
Steeleville—State Bank of Steeleville 
62t eee pak be bekee se eee shee ede oe Delete 
Tolono—The Bank of Tolono..... Delete 


INDIANA 
nate Ground—Battle Ground Bee 
Greenfielé—Greenhela ‘ “Banking — 
DD. 0d 04566 c40065.600000 cee aeee 
Nappanee—State Bank of Wiest 
Patriot—Patriot State Bank...... Delete 
Poseyville—Farmers Bank & Trust 


Company, Branch of Wadesville..Add 
Sandborn—The Sandborn Banking we 


ce ge’ MOLE OO eee ree 

Wadesville—Farmers Bank & Trust 

COONS sc oscvcnscanecekessesancn 

Wadesville—The Farmers National 

Bank of Wadesville............ Delete 
IOWA 


Eldora—Citizens Savings Bank..Delete 
Eldora—Hardin County National Bank 

errr. Delete 
Eldora—Hardin County Savings we 


OF TROON, POR eis siccnducsesevad Ad 
Mediapolis—Mediapolis Savings Beat 
Meservey — The ‘First State Bank, 

Branch Of TROTRtOR. 22225 cccsex Ad 


Mount Union—Iowa State Bank, Branch 

OT THOVOIRE THUR... 60 sccdscscccatas Add 
Ossian—Citizens State Bank..... Delete 
Thornton—The First National Bank of 


bo ee ee ee Delete 
Thornton—The First State Bank of 
i er eee Ter ee Add 


LOUISIANA 


Shreveport—First National Bank of 
Shreveport, Marshall St. Branch..Add 
MARYLAND 
Nanticoke—Savings Bank of Nanticoke 
POST TTC PC ere Perr re ree Delete 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—The Morris Plan Banking 
Company of Boston, Branch at 61 
PVOVRMMOE TE, | oi 608 6knccdéacce<cdn Add 
MINNESOTA 
Chisholm—Miners State Bank of Chis- 
odes, MOET EO ET eer TEE Delete 
Minneapolis—University National Bank 
OE PION IR i i5.c 508 easeeseeneas Add 
Minneapolis—University State Bank of 
TT eee ee eres. Delete 
MISSOURI 
Lebanon—State Bank of Lebanon...Add 
MONTANA 
Columbus—Stillwater National Bank 
(b0 eek Adda ORDERS SERS Sea eR SOs Delete 
NEBRASKA 
Tilden—The Tilden Bank........... Add 
Tilden—The Tilden National bee we 
isclenes se ASS ENASEES Nee NEE Made es elete 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City — Boardwalk National 
Rank, Downtown Office........... Add 
Raritan—Raritan State Bank...... Add 


NEW YORK 
Bolton Landing—Bolton National Bank 
of Belton LARGIO, ...2.20cc002% Delete 
Bolton Landing — The First National 









Bank of Glens vo Branch of Glens 
WHO . éctcns Kickasacueendeseceekas Add 
Flushing—(Borough | of Queens)—Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company, World's 
FOr QMO rsesr sce cvesccccccsce Delete 
Mohawk—The Oneida National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Utica, Branch of we 
New York City (Bronx)—The National 
City Bank of New York, Parkchester 


eee ee ee Add 
Utica—First Bank & Trust Company of 
Utica, head office and branch..... Add 


Utica—First Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company of Utica, _— office and 
BYBMER cccccsces bocwccnoswosese Delete 


NORTH DAKOTA * 
Dahlen—Citizens State Bank of Peters- 
burg, Branch of Petersburg... Delete 
Sharon—The First National Bank of 
WUOOR.. woe tian cisnisibesecaees Delete 
Sharon—First State Bank of —s 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—The Second National Bank 
of Cincinnati, Westwood Branch..Add 
Cincinnati—The Westwood Bank @& 
Savings Company ............. Delete 


OKLAHOMA 
Medford—The Grant County Bank..Add 


OREGON 
Port Orford — Curry County Bank. 
Branch cf Gold Beach........... Add 


PENNSYLVANIA 


York—The Eastern National Bank of 
York Delete 


York—The York National Bank and 
Trust Company, East Market St. 
BRRRER 2 cc ccccssssivvcesscivcesesce Add 

TENNESSEE 


Lake eo ae First National Bank of 
COS CPOE a wine ces 0s cdensetves Delete 
Lake City The First National Bank of 
EMO GY ccocccecccsscccsceveves Add 


TEXAS 
Barstow—The Citizens State Bank of 
OE ONT ree Delete 
Elsa—Canal Banking Company. .Delete 


Hitchcock—Citizens State Bank of 
EERRGRCOGK occ ccc cccccccscccsces Delete 
WASHINGTON 
Pullman — The Pullman State Bank 


vido set edees ke ewe te ee ease £eEe OS Delete 
Pullman—Seattle-First National Bank, 
Branch Of Seattle. ..ccccoccscccces Add 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Mount Hope—The First National Bank 
Delete 


WISCONSIN 


Eagle—Bank of Eagle........... Delete 
Lynxville Prairie City Bank, Paying 
and Receiving Station of Prairie du 
TR nt eadensdunei caeeeresus aa Delete 
Monroe—The Citizens Bank...... Delete 


Equipment and Supply 
Ideas 


(Continued from page 81) 


with interleaved carbon is said to 
give more and better multiple-copy 
prints. 

Some types of Standard contin- 
uous forms which can be imprinted 
to excellent advantage on the Ad- 
dressograph are: Installment, pre- 
mium, dividend, note, and meeting 
notices; letters; labels, dividend 
lists; payroll registers; credit 
memos; collection advices; inven- 
tories; dividend, payroll, pension, 
and annuity checks; statements; 
time cards and reports. 


All bank records are important 
and should be protected against loss 
by fire. 
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‘ You may ask “How do we go about GEARING IN@" First of all “talk it over" with a Douglas- 
Bank ng Y ’ g . ee ° g 
Delete pous! Guardian man. He'll come to you in a spirit of service . . . to tell you how other banks have 
wit iD a l in . found attractive new loan opportunities through inventory financing. He'll suggest how to 
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ACCESSIBLE BANKING 
POINTS—The nearest banking 
point to non-bank towns. 
CANADIAN BANKS—A complete list of 
Canadian banks, with statements and princi- 


ee . yn pal officers. 

nwa and Pe »- as DIRECTORS LIST—A complete list of the Directors of all 

ht od % See United States and Canadian banks. 

DISCONTINUED BANK TITLES—A 5-year list of bank titles 
that have been discontinued because of failure, mergers, 
consolidations, etc. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION—Complete list of 


members and officers. 


LAWS—A digest of the banking and commercial laws of each state in the 
U. S., and each Province of Canada. 


TRANSIT NUMBERS— Arranged in numerical order, with explanation of Sys- 
tem, including map. 
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